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THE MOUNTAIN AND THE MULTITUDE 


James A. FAIRLEY 


“7 y\HE GASOLINE TANK is empty.” Who that has driven an automobile has not 
heard these ominous words? Gasoline engines are of the internal-combustion 
type; that is, the fuel goes directly into the engine, there to be exploded and con- 

verted into driving power. The religious engine is of internal combustion, too. Motives 

are inward explosions generating power. But the fuel comes from without. Jesus went 

up into the mountain to pray. We believe he received there real stores of energy. We 

are also told, “Seeing the multitudes, he was moved with compassion toward them.” When 

the multitude was hungry, he told his disciples, “Give ye them to eat.” His sense of his 
mission, found in desert and mountain loneliness, exploded into power when he beheld 
. .the poor and the outcast. 

Socially minded people, who are the religious people, are moved with compassion 

toward the sinner, and also by the causes of his sin, which in a large sense are social. 

They are moved with compassion toward the poor, and also by the causes of poverty, 

which, too, are in great degree social. The underfed, the underpaid, the poorly clad, 

the people who are sick and in prison, make their moving appeal to the true churches, as 
they appealed to the churches’ Founder. 

Jesus came down from the mountain, carrying with him as the “constant” of his 
thought a passion of pity for the multitude. Especially poverty and hunger made their 
overmastering appeal to him. “Blessed be ye poor.” “Give ye them to eat.” No appeal 
to-day should be more moving to the church than that of poverty. Of the five hundred 
thousand male workers over eighteen years of age in Massachusetts, more than one-half 
receive less than $20 a week. The imagination plays about these figures, and sees homes 
to which these meagre wages come. It sees children, dull at school because underfed, forced 
to leave school as soon as the law will permit, in order to eke out the scanty income of the 
family. It sees the background of remorselessly rising prices,—food raised 83 per cent. 
since the war began, clothing 93 per cent., general cost of living 65 per cent. Said one 
mother recently, “It’s a long time since we have had a roast for Sunday dinner.” “Oh, no,” 

said another, “we never have butter now, and scarcely ever meat.’ Besides these things, 
what of books, more schooling, leisure, more air and light, better health? 

That some way may be devised by which all the children of the family shall share 
‘in the good things of life,—surely this is a vision that may well bring to the church the 
greatest dynamic it has ever had in its history. 
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Justice Without Vengeance 


WO THINGS are in the treaty of peace. One is 
the effectual punishment of Germany for her 
* futile lust of world dominion. The other is the 
. covenant of a League of Nations, by means of 
which it is hoped that beginning now a new era dawns 
whose full day shall see one family of peoples throughout 
the world. How early the time will come remains with 
men. ‘There ought to be no grievous disappointment any- 
- where over the deliberations in Paris, not even in Ger- 
many. If she had received an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth, she might have some reason for her present 
anguish and amazement. But she is done by much more 
kindly and justly than she has herself done to others. 
Certainly there is no show of vengeance or pleasure by 
the judges in the imposition of the penalties economic and 
moral that she must now lay upon her soul. and body. 
There is no gloating over gainful spoil. It is all solemnly 
done by the Allies. 


They Will Repent 


OME WILL ASK, Is it a Christian peace? As nearly 

SO, we answer, as. we may expect. Its rigors are ter- 
rible, but so are the laws of the universe, the Eternal 
Right, to evil-doers. Those into whose hands the peoples 
committed the wording of that Right have performed, it 
seems to us, a most awesome and bewildering task. ‘They 
have spoken the inescapable word of reckoning. ‘The day 
has come for Germany. For a people less inured to the 
proud claim of superiority it would be not day but night. 
Their high spirit, at least as voiced by the leaders, loses 
its free power and hears the sentence with mingled anger 
and despair. But the morale will return. The people 
will labor, pay, and in due time repent. For it is in the 
treaty that not only must the guilty suffer, but when they 
have duly expiated their wrongs they will be received into 
the society of peoples. That is their hope. The future 
is not dark. It is bright, as a matter of fact, though not 
this generation nor it may be the next will see it so. But 
the day is not cut off; nor is this people isolated as an 
unclean alien. That would be Christless; it would be a 
barbaric reproach. 
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Germany May Become Her Own Savior 


E FOUGHT THE WAR to save even them that 
Y were lost in a wicked doctrine which led to heinous 
deeds. ‘The soul of every German—should it be needful 
to say so?—is a gift of God. If the justice of God re- 
quires that by stern ways they be brought back to their 
senses, it is not inconsistent that when they do show con- 
trition they also be given every righteous encouragement 
not only by the letter of the League of Nations but also 
by the spirit of all peoples. What the world desires is 
rapid indications that the new government is both demo- 
cratic and efficient. Much will be forgiven gladly if by 
sure signs the people of Germany show that at heart and 
in purpose their political plans are one with those of a 
reunited world. If they should plunge from their dis- 
astrous militarism into a dreadful anarchy, of course 
they would soon destroy themselves, and be no more a 
people. If they are awake to their danger they will not 
tolerate longer any trifling with their lives and common 
welfare. It is up to Germany chiefly. With the signing 
of the treaty the prime lesson that Germany will do well 
to learn is that she alone has the power to become her 
own worst enemy or her own sure savior. The world 
can fare reasonably well forever without this still great 
people; but this people cannot long endure without the 
world, 


Laymen as Doctrinal Revolutionists 


HURCHMEN ARE A RANK FAILURE, not in 

’ diagnosing but in curing the ills of the Church. That 
proposition is acceptable to us generally; and it is pecu- 
liarly acceptable in the case of the “Report of the Arch- 
bishops’ First Committee of Enquiry on the Teaching 
Office of the [English] Church.” The suggestion of the 
Canon of Worcester is right. He would have a confer- 
ence of laity, not necessarily of the Church, men of scien- 
tific, literary, or other eminence, frankly to engage the 
whole subject and to report their findings to the Church. 
He believes—and who does not?—that laymen would 
bring out points that are not now heard or acted on, and 
which, however indefinitely stated, spring from first-hand 
experience. The trouble with ministers, even the alleged 
liberal, is that they get their ideas by the scholastic route 
of unreality. They get them second-hand. They get 
They get them in words, not 
in life. How absurd, therefore, as in the case of the 
Archbishops’ Committee, for professional theologians to 
give findings when they must needs be limited as a rule 
to one variety of experience, that of book religion. Canon 
Wilson recites from the Report the clear way in which 
the failures of the Church are caused. ‘The clerics tell 
all about that. But having admitted everything that is 
wrong, and pointing out in vague terms the duty of the 


Church, they drop the subject without pointing the way. — 


They give the facts and pass on. Now that is exactly 
what the trained layman will not do. 


He is quite the antithesis of his clergyman brother. Here 
is a pertinent suggestion to the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League: Take up the matter of living doctrine, and tell 
the ministry what you believe. That idea of God held by 
the laity is fashioned warm from life. So, too, the nature 
of man is away ahead of the average parson’s, because 
it is necessary for the mart to engage in a tussle with facts 
unknown in the parish. And why not demand that the 
liberal church say something about the meaning of Jesus 


Christ as regular men understand him,—some doctrine } 
that will take the place of the notion of an anemic 
weakling, and which accords incidentally with the plain — 


1 His business is to 
have his constructive plans before he opens his mouth. — 


t?~ 
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‘reading of the New ‘Testament. That’ would make a re- 
port of revolutionary effect. 


Cheers! The Register in Every Household 


B* THE COMBINED MISSIONARY zeal and good 
judgment of Mr. Thomas H. Elliott and Rev. Oliver 
J. Fairfield, minister of the parish in Littleton, Mass., a 
campaign for THe Curistian Recrster has resulted in a 
subscription in every family in the parish. Sixty-seven 
households beginning this week will receive the paper on 
a yearly basis. ‘That is the first instance of a perfect 
record in any congregation. In other places large num- 
bers have taken advantage of the club rates. The growth 
has been constant. In the past year, when all of the 
problems of reorganization have taken most of the effort 
of the business office, there have yet been added some- 
what more than eighteen hundred new names to the lists. 
What will we do when a regular circulation department 
is adding to this remarkable growth? ‘The minister knows 
what it means for a parishioner to read THE REGISTER. 
The one greatest factor in building the local parish, in 
enlarging the heart and mind of the members so as to 
embrace the world-wide work of the liberal cause, and in 
keeping one in the front rank of the growing world, is 
Tue Recister. We believe with Dr. Fort Newton of 
London it is the best religious paper published. We thank 
Mr. Elliott and Mr. Fairfield and all the good people of 
Littleton. Already a flourishing parish, it will grow 
great. 


A Great Prophet in a Famous Church 


R. GEORGE A. GORDON has been minister of the 
Old South Church, Boston, for thirty-five won- 
*derful years; and the church itself celebrated this 
week its 250th anniversary. Two and a half cen- 
turies they have. been of continuity of Christian life, 
in which all of the hardiest and the gentlest virtues have 
manifested themselves with no decrease even until now. 
The Old South has served the single soul, the nation, and 
the world. As a matter of simple truth, the congregation 
is stronger to-day than it has ever been; which is a rare 
thing for such an ancient parish. When congregations at- 
tain to exceeding elder years they are usually in an historic 
and a reminiscent mood. Sometimes they do hardly more 
than celebrate other times. One finds tablets upon the 
walls, with famous names and remembered years; and 
the atmosphere is heavy of the sacred past. One is awed 
within the portals, and finds solemnity brooding round. It 
is the age agone enshrined. Not so among the associa- 
tions of the Old South. Its record is as great as long, but 
the living present is its habitation, the embattled truth 
of God for our own time its business. If it may not be 
counted critical, it would indeed be a heartsome thing to 
say that not the history of the church, before his time at 
least, but the intellectual magnificence of the present pas- 
tor, his great and sure heart, and the daring adventure 
of his soul finding new meanings and ways in the pursuit 
of the unfathomable gospel, combine to make the cele- 
bration centre in him. He better than any one else, better 
than all others, indeed, is the incarnation of that valiant, 
unhesitating and indefatigable power of the spirit which 
operates in the noble pile opposite the Boston Public 


_ Library. Orthodox in theological belief, this church has 


__ truly been in this last generation at least a shining example 

_ of liberality. The breach which separated it from ‘the 
t Church, Unitarian, has under Dr. Gordon’s leader- 
) SO much closed up that members are freely received 
dismissed by the Old South and any Unitarian 
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church. Theology wears a more gracious as well as a 
more intelligent mien. They are kindred who are free to 
differ as they will on this and that, yet go up to this 
temple and this prophet to hear of ‘the increase of the 
wonderful works of God. 


Now Will the Critic Peep? 


OW MUCH, HOW VERY MUCH, it would have 

saved the Y. M. C. A. in reputation and influence if 
the report of Mr. George W. Perkins, chairman of the 
finance committee of the War Work Council, could have 
been spread out before the world when the reckless and 
harmful charges were published broadcast. If ever there 
was a Satisfactory vindication of the principal work, 
method, and integrity of a great public-welfare agency, 
it is contained in this exhaustive finding of Mr. Perkins 
and his associates, who have just completed several 
months of investigation in France. His rank as a finan- 
cier and man of affairs gives first weight to his conclu- 
sions, which omit nothing essential. Not a critic can 
peep after this. Among the subjects treated are person- 
nel, the matter of not giving things away, transportation, 
entertainment, leave areas, education, and work accom- 
plished since the armistice, November 11, 1918. The 
main purpose of the Y. M. C. A. was not to give away 
cigarettes, cigars, candies, chewing-gum, and chocolate. 
The Army did not favor it, and besides the quantities re- 
quired, running into billions of packages, would have 
made it impossible. The main business was to occupy 
the leisure of the soldier. Let a mother ask her son what 
was done by means of entertainment in hundreds of thea- 
tres where thousands of performances were given by 
scores of troupes, and tens of thousands of moving- 
picture shows; by means of athletic games, educational 
courses, the provision of millions upon millions of books 
and magazines; hotels and recreation places at modest 
rates wherever men went on leave. In one month, in 
Germany, the Association supplied soldiers with 485 
violins, mandolins, guitars, and other musical instru- 
ments. In fact, the figures altogether knock one dizzy. 
It has not been credible that the soldiers could in the 
mass be such ingrates and dunderheads as to let any in- 
fluence impose upon them a round robin of nasty abuse. 
This great body did its job as well as any sensible person 
could expect. But Mr. Perkins’s report will never over- 
take all the soreheads. 


Between Policies and Politics 


T IS NOT REVEALED who is the moving spirit in 

the American Legion, which will be the name of the 
organization of soldiers who saw service in the World 
War. But the high pretensions that it would be purely 
an American institution, whose interest would be “in 
policies and never in politics,’ seem hollow in the light 
of the reported poll of the delegates in St. Louis for a 
presidential candidate. Other signs were present that the 
kind of Americanism certain of their leaders stand for 
is exclusive of a large number of good citizens who 
fought all through the war, and who do not want to see 
a repetition in this new army order of many a post’s 
activities in little politics in the otherwise revered Grand 
Army of the Republic. The ability to draw a permanent 
line between patriotism and partisanship is greater than 
your ‘average man possesses. It is a doubtful matter if 
the American Legion can be much more than an honorary 
association of soldiers. Reunions and commemorations 
may well belong to its many branches throughout the 
country. But policies in national affairs will not prosper 


the Legion. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


@E THE SIGNIFICANT DATE of May 7, 1919, 


the fourth anniversary of the destruction of the 
Lusitania by a German submarine, the draft of 
the treaty of peace was handed to the German delega- 
tion at Versailles, where in 1871 the German Empire was 
proclaimed and the Alsace-Lorraine territory was torn 
from the body of France. Simultaneously with the pres- 
entation of a copy of the treaty to the Germans, the text 
of the document was made public in the United States 
and in all the Entente countries. In its main provisions 
the treaty was found to follow the lines indicated by pre- 
vious reports from Paris, including a provision for the 
internationalization of the Sarre Valley, with its rich coal 
supplies to be made available to France, for a fifteen-year 
vee to be followed by a plebiscite to determine the 
uture allegiance of that region, and a clause imposing 
upon Germany the payment of $5,000,000,000 as the first 
instalment of a general and complete reparation for all 
damages suffered by citizens of Allied countries through 
military operations conducted by the German armies or 
navy. The terms of the treaty also bound Germany 
to cede control of the Rhine to France, to surrender her 
fourteen cable lines, to hand over to Poland the terri- 
tories of Upper Silesia, Posen, and West Prussia, west 
of the Vistula, and to recognize the complete indepen- 
dence of Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, and German Austria. 
Germany Stunned 
by Terms of Peace 
Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, German Minister of For- 
eign Affairs and chief of the German delegation at Ver- 
sailles, probably spoke the mind of the majority of the 
German people when he said, after the text of the treaty 
had been presented to him: “We are under no illusion 
as to the extent of our defeat and the degree of our want 
of power. We know that the power of the German 
Army is broken. We know the power of the hatred 
which we encountered here.” ‘The tone of the German 
plenipotentiary’s speech to the representatives of the Al- 
lied and associated powers proved an accurate forecast 
of the trend of public sentiment in Germany as the terms 
of the treaty became known in that country. In an edi- 
torial in the Vorwdarts, Friedrich Stampfer, a member of 
the German peace delegation, wrote last Sunday: “I 
have come from Versailles, where we sought for peace 
and found war. I have come from Versailles in order 
to cry in the ears of sleepers that it is still war.” From 
all parts of Germany came expressions of despair and 
‘pleas for the rejection of the treaty. 
German Proletariat 
Demands Acceptance 
In contrast to these attacks upon the decisions of the 
Council of Four and of the Peace Conference came a 
demand from Spartacide quarters for the immediate ac- 
ceptance of the terms of peace. ‘The point of view pre- 
vailing among the proletariat found expression in the 
following utterance by Herr Garth, the Spartacide leader: 
“If the pseudo-socialists, Ebert and Scheidemann, refuse 
to sign the treaty, it is the duty of the German proletariat 
to rise and overthrow them. Noske’s military genius 
may suffice to massacre the German workmen, but he has 
neither courage nor brains to fight and defeat the Entente 
troops. ‘The German proletariat wants peace on any 
terms and at once,” 
Austria to Follow 
Germany at the Bar ' 
_ While the German delegation at Versailles was con- 
sidering the treaty and awaiting instructions from its 
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government, the Council of Four at the end of last week 
proceeded with the work of drafting the terms of the 
treaty of peace with German Austria. Having limited 
the German Navy to six small battleships, six light 
cruisers, and twelve torpedo boats, the Council of Four, 
it became apparent last week, intends to do away en- 
tirely with the Austrian Navy—a task greatly facilitated 
by the fact that under the new arrangement of frontiers 
Austria will not possess a single seaport. The provision 
binding Germany to a recognition of the complete in- 
dependence of German Austria probably foreshadowed a 
veto upon any intention on the part of the remnant of 
the Hapsburg dominions to join itself to Germany. 


Victory Liberty Loan 
a Great Success 

Despite the difficulties amid which the Fifth (or Vic- 
tory) Liberty Loan, began, it ended with complete suc- 
cess at midnight last Saturday. The extent of its suc- 
cess was emphasized by the preliminary figures which 
showed that about 15,000,000 persons had taken part in 
the subscription, and that the designated total of $4,- 
500,000,000 had been exceeded by approximately $1,500,- 
000,000. In the number of subscribers, which was the 
most conspicuously satisfactory feature of the floating 
of the final war loan, the campaign which closed last 
week exceeded the records of the First and Second Lib- 
erty Loans, in which the appeal for subscriptions was 
made under the stimulus of great battles impending or 
actually under way. - The Treasury Department last Sun- 
day gave out the information that the banks had played a 
comparatively small part in subscribing to the Loan—a 
fact of immense significance, both as a sign of the habits 
of thrift which the war has brought to the American 
people and as an indication of the availability of large 
amount of ready money for the development of the in- 
dustries of the country at the beginning of the period of 
reconstruction. 
America Begins Effort 
to Fly Over the Atlantic 

The attempt to accomplish the crossing of the Atlantic 
by the air line was put under way after a comparatively 
short period of preparation last week, when three hydro- 
aéroplanes of the naval service started from Rockaway, 
on Long Island, on the first stage of the transoceanic 
flight. One of the machines came to grief off Chatham, 
Mass., through engine trouble, but the other two—the 
NC-1 and the NC-3—reached their destination at Halifax 
without mishap. After a rest of a day and two nights, 
the NC-1 and NC-3 last Saturday flew from Halifax to 
Trepassey, N.F., a distance of 460 miles, with a similar 
immunity from final misadventure. In Trepassey Bay 
last Monday, the two crews were awaiting a favorable 
moment for the beginning of their longest flight to the 
Azores, a distance of 1,200 miles over the Atlantic. 


Navy Eager to Perform 
Unprecedented Air Feat 
Keenly desirous to perform the feat of crossing the 
Atlantic as a forerunner of a new method of commerce 
and transportation, the officers and men of the flying 
service of the navy were particularly anxious to achieve 
that triumph in advance of the British flyers, who for 
more than a month had been “tuning up” their machines 
at Halifax in preparation for their initial “hop” over the 
Atlantic. Up to last Monday the British airmen had been 
unable to satisfy themselves as to weather prospects, and 
consequently were delaying their start on the straight- 
away flight from St. John’s, N.F., to the west coast of 
England. It was expected at the beginning of the week 


that the British aviators would await the full moon, about 
the middle of the month—with May 14 as their most 


fy 
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probable starting date. The Americans hoped to have 
accomplished the feat before that time. 
Congress to Meet 
Next Monday 

Business interests throughout the country welcomed 
last week the news that the President had called Congress 
to meet in extraordinary session on May 19. ‘The date 


fixed was even earlier than had been recommended by 


such representative bodies as the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, which at its meeting in St. Louis, 
recently, pointed out the necessity for early legislative ac- 


tion to stabilize industry and clear the way for the: 


great expansion of productive activities which is to take 
up the slack in the labor market and introduce the new 
era of prosperity after the war. It is understood that 
the initial work of the extra session will be the passage of 
the urgently needed appropriations which the last Con- 
gress left on its dockets in the closing hours of its stormy 
life. 


Brevities 


The Victory Loan is victorious. 


No one will oppose the unionizing of school-teachers 
except skinflint school boards. Of all our institutions 
the public schools deserve the worst possible service for 
their wicked niggard ways with the instructors. And 
in some places they get it. 


Somehow less space is given in the press to the almost 
murderous assault on two strike leaders by a masked 
committee in Lawrence, Mass.; and the policemen’s ma- 
chine guns are not much published either. Does this sort 
of thing help our country or our industries? 


People are careless readers. They take what they 
want from the printed page, no matter what else may lie 
next. So they make writers despair whom they charge 
with saying one thing when they say at least one other 
thing which ought to make all the difference in the world. 


This is to announce that “Monk” Eastman has been 
restored to full citizenship by Gov. Alfred E. Smith 
of New York. Once among the very worst of the bad 
men of the metropolis, “Monk” went away to war and 
came back a hero,—and, the deep prayer is, a new man. 
Thanks be to the Governor, and’ high greeting to him 
who is born again into his sovereignty. 


The anniversary meetings will be extraordinary this 
year for the first of the addresses on unification, on the 
- Arthur Emmons Pearson Foundation, to be delivered by 
President Charles W. Eliot; the first public meeting of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, with former President 
Taft ; the informal induction into his office of Rev. Minot 
Simons, Secretary of the Department of Church Exten- 
sion, and the Anniversary Sermon by a man who knows, 
we venture, what the war means as well as any man who 
lives—Rev. Dr. Joel H. Metcalf. 


Those our kinsmen who were wont to scoff at the 
persistent and undimmed ideal words of the President im- 
plied that he was away off the earth, a weaver of strange 
spells with his gift of speech. ‘They expected he would 
be disillusioned by the less than perfect treaty which is 
now born. But he is saying, “One of the things that has 
disturbed me is the unqualified hope that men have en- 
tertained everywhere of immediate emancipation from 
the things that have hampered and oppressed them.” 
Must one lower or silence the ideal because the actual ful- 
filment of it is a long, struggling, painful process? Then 
_ is preaching foolishness indeed. 

i ; 
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LETTERS totHe EDITOR 


The Problem of the Discontented Foreigner 


To the Editor of Tue CuristrAn REGISTER :— 

Will you permit me to make a few remarks in regard 
to Miss Scudder’s article concerning “The Strike in 
Lawrence” published in your May Ist number? 

In Lawrence early this year organized labor, including 
the American Federation, in its great desire to establish 
an eight-hour day as a basis for work, demanded a re- 
duction of working-hours from fifty-four hours to forty- 
eight hours a week without a reduction of pay. Wages 
had been advanced several times within two years and 
were the highest ever known in the mills. After negotia- 
tions organized labor accepted as a compromise the 
shorter hours but no increase of wages per hour. To this 
compromise about four-fifths of the laborers in the mills 
consented. A small minority made up of the “seventeen” 
foreign races refused and has undertaken by strike to 
compel the mill managers to pay them wages at a higher 
rate per hour. I do not think that the above facts are 
disputed. Perhaps the proportion of labor now striking 
may be slightly different. 

I agree with Miss Scudder that as the result of the 
war and in spite of the heavy war taxes the Lawrence 
Mills have made unusually large profits during 1918. She, 
however, implies that their profits belong to the opera- 
tives and should have been divided among them. Why 
so? What had the operatives done that was unusual in 
earning these profits? They had taken no risks. All 
statistics and evidence show that, owing to the great de- 
mand for labor as a result of the war, laborers in the 
mills were receiving a greater recompense than ever be- 
fore, not only in money wage, but in actual wage. The 
mill profits were made not out of the laborers but out of 
the general public, in the greatly increased prices paid 
for the products of the mills. Most of these profits, how- 
ever, have been taken by the Government in taxes. 

Miss Scudder does not directly in her article take the 
thorough socialistic position that the mills should not 
belong to the stockholders and that they and the profits 
derived from them should belong to the operatives. 
Thoroughgoing socialism appeals to only a small portion 
of the American public and Miss Scudder is too careful 
in this article to take such an extreme position. She ap- 
peals to semi-socialistic notions not clearly thought out 
by many in our community. 

What are the duties of the general public to these 
“seventeen” foreign peoples now striking in Lawrence? It 
may be, as Miss Scudder says, that the mill managers 
helped to induce these foreigners to come from Europe 
or Asia and that our lax immigration laws permitted this 
immigration. Nevertheless, how are we Americans 
responsible unless we are stockholders in these mills? 
Most of us, including the American Federation of Labor, 
had been trying for years to obtain greater restrictions 
on immigration. All that Miss Scudder shows in her 
quotations from Mr. Fitch is that the melting-pot has 
not boiled successfully in Lawrence. 

In the Peace Councils our President has found how 
difficult for Eastern Europe and Western Asia is the 
programme of the self-determination of races in its prac- 
tical application, and yet some of our social workers and 
writers think that it is our.duty to graft these “seven- 
teen” foreign races into our body politic and that we 
Americans are at fault in not having accomplished this. 

Perhaps the mill owners were at fault in bringing these 
foreign races to Lawrence. If they were, they should 
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pay for sending them back to their own countries, and 
if there is no way to make them pay the bill, then it seems 
to me a contribution had better be taken up for this 
purpose rather than to keep them miserably and dis- 
contentedly living in Lawrence as Miss Scudder seems 
to wish. ‘The American public certainly has a right to 


protect itself against discontented and turbulent for- _ 


eigners staying in our midst. 

I entirely agree that everything should be done in our 
complicated industrial system to protect the hours of 
labor, the wages, and the conditions of work in our large 
mills. I know that many mill managers have been work- 
ing out plans to have the more intelligent operatives join 
them in planning the mill work in a way somewhat sim- 
ilar to the proposed industrial councils of England. The 
problem is easier in England because the operatives are 
generally of the same race, language, and religion as the 
employers. Even there industrial settlements are diff- 
cult, as is seen in the recent coal miners’ trouble which 
threatened the very government of Great Britain. It is 
evident that such co-operation between labor and capital 
as is contemplated by industrial councils is possible only 
where there is common education, language, civic ex- 
perience, and religion in the members of such a council, 


and it is absurd to consider the “seventeen” foreign races 


as fitted to take part in these councils. 

In fact, it is these same “seventeen” races now striking 
in Lawrence that constitute the problem of the Peace 
Conference. Several of these races have lived in com- 
munities side by side for many centuries, keeping their 
distinct languages or dialects and their separate customs 
and religions, although often governed by one superior 
race. Is it not too much to expect that we can do ina 
few years what has not been done in the Old World in 
centuries? The peoples who have seemed to have amal- 
gamated heretofore in this country have been similar, 
and yet this war has shown that even a people as intel- 
ligent and as similar to the Anglo-Saxons as the Germans 
have in reality not fused. 

Many of the mill owners and other people think that 
without the foreign immigrant labor it will be almost 
impossible to run the mills and that the cost of the product 
will be very greatly increased. I think this is greatly 
exaggerated. But no degree of mill efficiency is to be 
compared to the loss to our country and its free institu- 
tions that the conflict between these foreign strikers and 
repressive force entails, and it is the duty of the mill 
managers to remove this conflict by sending the strikers 
back to their own countries and the duty of the general 
public to see that these strikers are sent back. 

The force necessary to put down the violence of strik- 
ers is always a dangerous weapon, especially at this time 
when the world is so used to fighting and bloodshed. 
After a great war the autocracy of Germany which was 
trying to dominate the world by force has been beaten. 
Certainly we do not want our country to be torn by a 
strife in which autocratic force will have to be used owing 
to the presence here of a comparatively few discontented 
foreigners. We had better send them home rejoicing 
and keep our country to ourselves, even if less efficient 
economically, to work out its institutions freed from the 

‘contamination of German autocracy or Russian Bol- 
shevism, each founded and maintained by force. 
Francis J. Moors. 
Boston, Mass.. 


After all, it is a grievous*list of deaths by disease in 
our army,—506,632, or 51 per cent. of the total from all 
causes, 111,179. In so saying there is no reproach of the 
genius and devotion of the surgeon, but rather of the lack 
of fitness of the soldier. 
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From the National Capital 


The President and the next Congress—Group federation 
grows—Memorial meeting for Jane Delano 


COMMENTATOR 


Wasuincron, D.C. 


CABLE-SUMMONED CONGRESS, with a cable- 
Asset Presidential message to consider, will 
open on the 19th in extraordinary session to meet 


unprecedented responsibilities. It will be a session full 


-of heat—physical and psychical. Faction against faction, 


party against party, Legislature against Executive, will 
strive lustily, yea at times ferociously. ‘The President 
with the prestige of substantial victory at Paris, and in- 
creased experience in handling men and in bringing order 
out of chaos, will, for the first time since he was in- 
augurated in 1913, face a Legislature nominally con- 
trolled by his partisan opponents. The reality of that 
control has yet to be proved, for on issues old and new, 
factional feeling is intense. Add to this fact the funda- 
mental character of some of the new policies of state 
which the war and the Paris Peace Conference have 
forced into the open, and it requires no special insight to 
see that if they are dealt with as they should be, they 
will divide both the older parties. In which case, facing 
the process of disintegration and of realignment in Con- 
gress, the President need not worry much about his 
superior strategical advantage. He has graduated from 
a school in international politics with a six years’ cur- 
riculum, in which many of the new lawmakers are only 
matriculating. 


SCIENTISTS AND TECHNICAL EMPLOYEES 
of the Government during the past week have formally 
joined the Federal Employees Union, and thus become 
affiliated, as have so many other Federal employees, with 
the American Federation of Labor. It was by no means 
a unanimous vote,—185 to 132,—but it is a sign of the 
times, to be considered along with similar action recently 
taken by professors in the University of Illinois and by 
the Boston school-teachers (with the approval of the 
School Committee and Superintendent of Schools), all 
showing that in the United States as in nations abroad 
there is a rapprochement going on between the “intellect- 
uals” and the wage-earners which two decades ago was 
wholly below the horizon. The fact of the matter is that 
grim necessity and economic need are undermining the 
pride of class or group superiority to anything other than 


individual methods of bargaining by actors, teachers, and - 


journalists. Neither from the individual employer nor 
the state has justice come. Hence, at last, formal ac- 
ceptance of the ideal of group affiliation for group pro- 
tection. Group federation in turn makes for fighting 
power, as the teachers in the schools of Washington are 
now finding out, as allies from the labor unions come to 
educators’ support in the fight against an autocratic 
school board that summarily dismisses without trial a 
teacher charged with economic “heresy.” 


CHILD-WELFARE EXPERTS from all parts of the 
country and Europe and Asia, assembled under the 
patronage and by the explicit planning of the Depart- 


ment of Labor, have been in session in the city during 


the past week. They have had little attention either from 
the local press or from Washingtonians with leisure and 


supposed interest in humanity. But this fact has not in 
the slightest degree prevented them from seriously con- 
sidering all the ethical, economic, and educational aspects 
of their problem. Of course much of the formal and _ 
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informal talk has been theoretical and socially imagina- 
tive, but on the other hand the dominant note has been 
concrete and practical, and persons with testimony as to 
actual results have been most prominent. ‘The outstand- 
ing personality unquestionably has been Miss Julia 
Lathrop, since she has a place of authority in the Federal 
Government equalled by no other person, which has en- 
abled her to make history in this fundamental extension 
of state power. In addition she has technical knowledge 
and a spirit of consecration that make her valuable as a 
teacher of other workers and as an inspirer of citizens 
who may hear her. 
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SWEDENBORGIANISM, through the assembly of 
the annual General Convention of the New Jerusalem 
Church, has been at the forefront lately. Strictly denom- 
inational interests have monopolized most of the sessions, 
but there also has been candid discussion of some of the 
fundamental problems facing institutional religion in gen- 
eral at this crucial hour. ‘The body is not one that de- 
parts far from the spiritual in its conception of religion 
or of the work of the church. It has a qualitative rather 
than quantitative standard; and in consequence is not 
spectacular in its methods. 


| JULY FOURTH LAST YEAR was celebrated in a 
way to prove the superiority of pageantry, organized 
sports, and combined zsthetics and patriotism to the tra- 
ditional methods of celebrating Independence Day. This 
year the same policy is to prevail, with all the depart- 
ments of the Government participating, and all the ex- 
perience of the special commissions that have directed 
the recreational sides of the soldiers’ and sailors’ lives 
made available. What Washington plans to do other 
communities also will; but the capital city has facilities 
for operating on a grand scale, which it is beginning to 
realize. ‘The ellipse back of the White House, the plaza 
in front of the Capitol, and the many parks throughout 
the city, provide areas not duplicated elsewhere. 


JANE DELANO did not die at the hands of Germans 
like Edith Cavell, and there never will attach to her 
memory all of the tragic import that will go down the 
ages with the name of the British nurse, in whose honor 
Westminster Abbey has just opened its doors. But Jane 
Delano died as truly for liberty and justice and defeat 
of arrogance and unrighteous might as did Edith Cavell ; 
and the posthumous honors now being showered on this 
superb specimen of American womanhood, this organizer 
of the ‘Red Cross nursing staff for a gigantic war, this 
giver of her life for humanity, hint at what her place 
will ever be in the history of the conflict. Washington 
last week initiated a series of memorial meetings for the 
Red Cross heroine that will be duplicated throughout 
the country. Seldom do those who serve the world get 
such quick praise of love and respect from the mighty 
living as was voiced at this meeting by the highest ‘civil, 
military and humanitarian officials. And now that 
Miss Delano’s will has been probated, it discloses that her 
fortune of $500,000 goes to promote the welfare of 
nurses, their profession, and institutions that fit them 
for it. Living, she ministered to humanity; dead, she 
will continue to. Entirely fitting was the conferral 
the other evening by the Secretary of War of the Dis- 
tinguished Service medal posthumously awarded to the 
~ woman who died in France. In the absence of kinsfolk, 
Dr. Livingston Farrand, chairman of the central com- 
mittee of the Red Cross, accepted the medal, which will 
be framed and hung in the National Red Cross Head- 
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the destinies of nations are being decided. 


assemblage of respectable people. 
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Credulous Clergymen 


T WILL BE RECALLED that a few weeks ago a 

warning was published by Dr. Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham that a person was using his name to mulct money 
from our ministers in several cities. The police have 
finally gathered in the offender, who gives to the press, 
from his incarceration in Pittsfield, Mass., a glowing ac- 
count of his work. Ours were not the only clergymen 
who gave this swindler, working in the guise of a tubercu- 
lar victim, various sums of money; but ours have the dis- 
tinction of being, according to his testimony, easier and 
more lavish than the rest. Such marks are not enviable. 
Credulity to the extent of accepting from the mouth of a 
total stranger the name of a remote and prominent co- 
churchman, in endorsement of a plea for money for per- 
sonal use, is rather far below that simple faith and good 
sense which religion teaches. No money should be given 
in such circumstances. Indeed the only safe rule is to 
refer beggars to proper authorities. Society takes ade- 
quate care of all who are truly in need of help. Un- 
worthiness is written plainly on the brow of any man 
who comes to-day unknown seeking alms. The recital 
of details by this confidence man is an amazing illustra- 
tion that clergymen of all denominations are soft, and 
that they will accept as plausible pleas that would hardly 
deceive a little child. 


The Anatomy of the Peace Conference 


Have the greater powers too much assumed the spokes- 
manship in the world-solution, forgetting 
the smaller nations? 


ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY 


Accredited correspondent of THe CuristIAN REGISTER in the 
Peace Conference 


HAVE JUST RETURNED from the plenary session 
of the Peace Conference, which was held in the 
grand dining-room of the Foreign Office, at the Quai 

d'Orsay. The number of “passes” given to press cor- 
respondents was greatly restricted by the authorities in 
charge of the arrangements, and many of the news pur- 
veyers were disappointed. Ture Curistran REGISTER, 
however, was put on the list of the “elect,” and its humble 
correspondent given a “pass.” 

Shortly before three o’clock, the time for the opening 
of the session, and after we had presented our passes and 
been. scrutinized by-a host of keen-eyed policemen: and 
detectives, we were admitted into the great hall, where 
Silently and 
informally came in the accredited representatives of the 
thirty participating nations, including the British Domin- 
ions, and filed into their appointed seats at the great 


horseshoe table. The gathering might have been a church 


conference, or a business men’s convention, or any other 
Some of the delegates 
wore ordinary “business suits,’ others preferred the 
frock coat, others the cutaway. At the right of the pre- 


siding officer, M. Clémenceau, sat President Wilson and 


the American. Commissioners, and at his left Mr. Lloyd 
George and the other members of the British Delegation. 
It was-Labor’s,session. ‘The reports.of the various labor 
delegates. were,read, or spoken, very informally, and .on 
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rare occasions a touch of humor brought back into full 
consciousness a few drowsy listeners, one of whom: was 
a prime minister of one of the Allied nations. On two 
occasions, President Wilson commented briefly on what 
had been said, to the great satisfaction of his hearers. 

As the readers of THE ReEcIsTER may know, the official 
languages of the Conference, or the languages used at the 
sessions, are the English and the French. The addresses 
given in French are read again to the delegates in English, 
and vice versa. So those who know both of these lan- 
guages, like M. Clémenceau, suffer slightly from a 
superabundance of information. 

The spirit which characterized the utterances of the 
international representatives of labor was admirable. It 
was calm, sweet, conciliatory. The plan for an interna- 
tional organization of labor with a permanent headquar- 
ters at the seat of the League of Nations, is one of the 
most reassuring signs of the times. To my mind, such 
an organization will be the surest guarantee of inter- 
national peace, and the strongest support the League of 
Nations can have. If the laboring classes of the great 
countries of the world covenant to walk together, to con- 
demn Bolshevism to death, and to have a voice in the 
making of war and peace, it is not possible that the mil- 
lions of toilers, who ultimately must pay the cost of every 
war, ever will allow this scourge again to devastate the 
earth. 

But I must not depart from my text, “The Anatomy of 
the Peace Conference.” As I looked over the august as- 
sembly of the peacemakers, where three of the four great 
races of men—the white, the yellow, and the black— 
were represented, I said to myself, “Behold, how good 
and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity.” The black brother from Liberia sat at the peace 
table as the equal of the “great statesmen” of the proud 
white race. He appeared to be wide-awake—at least, he 
was awake when the addresses were being delivered—and 
to feel perfectly at home. The Arab, the Hindu, the 
Chinese, the Japanese, and other humans from “far- 
away” touched elbows with the Gaul and the Saxon with 
perfect ease. The anatomy of the Conference showed 
perfect adjustment. 

But how much more truly “good and pleasant” it 
would have been had those men touched minds and hearts 
as closely and as contentedly as they touched elbows. I 
do not mean to imply that those representatives of the 
many nations are “inwardly ravening wolves” toward 
one another. Far from it. But to many of us who are 
close to the focus of things, the psychology of the Peace 
Conference is not so harmonious as its anatomy. ‘The 
disharmony does not come from the fact that any in- 
dividual or group of individuals is trying to bully the 
others. No! The cause of the trouble is deeper and less 
remediable. 


HEN Germany fell, and coincidently with her fall, 

about half the world was disorganized: every nation 
that had declared war or had intended to declare war 
against the Teuton giant felt confident that at the Peace 
Conference she would get what she asked for. None of 
those “Allies” has come to the Conference with the inten- 
tion of conceding something: they all (excepting Amer- 
ica) have come to gather as much of the spoils as possible. 
That it is impossible to gratify all these desires is very 
obvious, but it does not help matters to any appreciable 
extent. Some one must be held responsible for the sad 
disappointment of those who will fail to secure what they 
came to the Conference for. “Their national existence 
demands that they should succeed!” Now, then, if the 
Oriental nations fail to realize their hopes, who will be to 
blame but the Occidentals, and if the small nations do not 
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get what they want (according to the Fourteen Points), 
who will be responsible for that but the big ones? 

Wilson, Clémenceau, and Lloyd George sit at the head 
table in a most sympathetic attitude toward the stated 
claims of the various advocates of “national rights.” 
They seem to be very democratic, without condescension, 
in their dealings with their fellow-delegates. Yet it seems 
certain that this human trinity will be held responsible 
for all the sins of the Peace Conference. They have set 
for themselves the perilous task of passing upon the 
great and conflicting issues of the peace alone and behind 
closed doors. ‘They whisper a great deal together, even at 
the peace table. And, worst of all, they represent the 
three most powerful nations in the world. 

Although I am neither a statesman nor a philosopher, 
I venture to say that the psychology of the Peace Confer- 
ence would have been nearer in its harmony to the 
anatomy of that body had Wilson, Clémenceau, and 
Lloyd George not segregated themselves from their fel- 
low-peacemakers as much as they have. The Council 
of Ten made a bétter feeling in peace circles, and even 
with us who are on the outer rim, than the Council of 
Four, for which the Three are to blame. The majority 
of the delegates to the Conference have sat at their re- 
spective headquarters thtough these four weary months 
like well-prepared speakers who have been crowded out 
of the programme by a few well-intentioned but long- 
winded orators. As every one who is well acquainted 
with the procedure of conferences knows, such a state 
of things is not conducive to harmony and optimism. 


ONLY the future will take care of itself, but to 
many here it looks rather dark. Evil prophecies are 
very likely to bring about their own fulfilment, therefore 
they ought not to be made. At this moment I am dis- 
comforted by the statement of a writer who I think is 
here among us. He has already put in print his prophecy 
about the “next great war.” In his opinion “it will be 
between the Orient and the Occident.” Why should such 
a calamity be so confidently expected? A few days ago 
a very reliable gentleman, a friend of mine, told me that 
a diplomat of one of the Far Eastern countries, who is 
now in this city, told him that the Eastern nations never 
can hope for a square deal from the Western nations. 
“They despise us,” he said, “and all we can do is to wait 
until they are gorged and weakened by luxury and dis- 
sipation and ‘then set upon and crush them.” 

Now if the principle of the “square deal” can avert 
such great calamities and render a “next war” impossible, 
why not begin now to apply it in dead earnest? Why 
should not this great Conference devote a few sessions to 
the discussion of the Golden Rule in the presence of all 
the press reporters who now infest Paris? Why? Simply 
because the delegates have not been sent here to do such 
a thing. I have already stated what they are here for. 
These delegates reflect the average righteousness of the 
nations they represent. ‘They cannot hope, they cannot 
trust, they cannot love any more than the collective soul 
of their respective nations does. ‘Thus far in the history 
of our humanity, religion has been more of a racial or 
national characteristic than the urge and bond of a higher 
unity between the various nations and races. ‘The spirit- 
uality of the Peace Conference is no more and no less 
than the spirituality of the world it represents, taken as 
a whole. A better Peace Conference can come only from 
a better world. 

Whatever the terms of the forthcoming peace treaty 
may be, it will not usher the millennium. ‘The terms 
which all nations must accept, inwardly and outwardly, 
before that blissful state can come are three: Faith, Hope, 
Love, and the greatest of these is Love. 
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In Clover-Time 
ANTOINETTE WITHINGTON 


When he left home the clover was in blossom, 
The meadow was a sea of pink and green; 
He stood here gazing at it through the window, 

And in his face a look I’ve often seen. 


*T was like his heart—so high, and true, and knowing, 
As though all things lay conquered at his feet; 

But in his eyes a gentle light was glowing,— 
He loved the world, the clover blossoms sweet. 


He went away with father just at sunset, 3 
I watched them riding through the golden rain; 
And as I kissed my hand to him he shouted, 
“T’ll be home when the clover blooms again.” 
That’s why I’m sitting by this window, waiting. 
The lower meadow’s growing pink and green; 
He’s coming back to-day, a wounded soldier— 
But in his face the same look I have seen. 


It’s like his heart—so high, and true, and knowing, 
But deeper grown through serving at a shrine; 
And in his eyes a love for men is glowing,— 
For friend or foe! He’s come! It’s clover-time! 
Honoiuivu, Hawar. 


A New Covenant with “‘the Unfortunate’’ 


Away with the old pity which paralyzed the hearts and 
wills, and on with their lives of greater usefulness 


EDWARD E. ALLEN 


Director of the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School 
for the Blind ; 


OES THE READER realize that, whereas in wars 
ID prior to the Civil War most of the severely 

- wounded soldiers died and so presented no prob- 
lem as to their support, to-day the advance in medical 
science is such as to keep alive practically all but the 
mortally wounded? ‘This leaves in the wake of war a 
serious economic problem. ‘Thoughtful men and govern- 
ments began early in the last vast conflict to prepare for 
it by utilizing every known meanis to re-equip the broken 
soldier-and sailor for usefulness and so to turn what 
would become an unbearable liability into something of 
an asset. It has been estimated that there are to-day in 
the world two million war-broken men, a larger number, 
indeed, than all the men, women, and children who are 
living in Greater Boston. They are widely distributed, to 
be sure; still, there is scarcely a village in the European 
countries lately at war which does not harbor one or 
more of them, and no town or city where their number 
does not present a problem. There are enough of them 
in our own land to bring the matter of their future con- 
dition home to all of us. We cannot put them down as 
the statisticians do, as so much human wastage. No; we 
must treat them as human salvage still potentially capable 
of producing more than they consume. 

Our warrant for so doing is knowing that invalids and 
men and women handicapped in various ways have still 
been masters of their fate. Darwin, the apostle of evolu- 
tion, was so beset with nausea that he was happy if 
he could work two hours a day. Admiral Nelson, begin- 
ning life as he did with a frail and sickly body and later 
losing an arm and an eye, yet lived to win three of the 
greatest naval victories of all time. Dr. Kane, though 
invalided by rheumatism and a weak heart, neverthe- 
less carried through his Arctic expeditions with extraordi- 
nary intrepidity. Harriet Martineau, the celebrated es- 
sayist and voluminous writer, was nearly deaf and could 
neither taste nor smell, and moreover had wretched 
health ; but she too triumphed over every ill. Innumer- 


able similar cases of fortitude might be cited, as that of 
our own Dorothea L. Dix, who, notwithstanding that she 
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was a consumptive and “saturated with malaria,” never 
gave up until she had revolutionized the care of the in- 
sane, alike in this country and abroad; and that of Fran- 
cis Parkman, our definitive historian of the French and 
Indian War, who is known to have done much of his 
best writing when tortured with pain and shut in by prac- 
tical blindness. There were recently exhibited in Boston 
moving pictures of Michael Dowling, a man who has 
lost both legs, one hand, and four fingers from the other 
hand, and yet, in spite of all, has climbed up to be a bank 
president. ‘This man delights in saying, “I feel sorry 
for a cripple and thank God I am not one.” His inspiring 
story is told in a late number of the Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science. It seems 
that, upon recovering from the surgical operation, he was 
about to be put on the town for life, when he said, 
“Gentlemen, if you will give me one year at college it 
will never cost this county another cent as long as I 
live.’ He was actually as well as prayerfully down on 
his knees. Somehow he inspired confidence. ‘They sent 
him to college. After leaving it he taught school, painted 
fences betweenwhiles, ran a weekly paper for a number 
of years, was elected speaker of his state House of Rep- 
resentatives and now, as said, is a bank president. Obvi- 
ously this man rightly claims that he is no cripple, for a 
cripple is one who lets his handicap keep him down. 

There once came to school to me a lad of fourteen 
years who had newly lost both eyes in a shooting accident. 
He had heard a man say, “Poor boy, his life is spoiled.” 
“We will see about that,” was his mental response. He 
has seen about it, for after readjustment he returned to 
his home high school, graduating but one year behind his 
class, and then he went to college, graduating from a four 
years’ course in three years and a half. Though total 
blindness intervened between the beginning of high 
school and graduation from college, he had lost in time 
but one half-year. Who shall-say how much he had 
gained meanwhile? Certainly he had learned concentra- 
tion of mind and of purpose, and learned this earlier and 
better than he would ordinarily have done. He is nowa 
student at law. Who shall say that the spoken judgment, 
“Poor fellow, his life is spoiled,” was not the spiritual 
message to him that reversed the common sentence? 

It would be easy to multiply illustrations from my own 
experience. We have a girl at school now who, because 
she has almost no sense of feeling in her fingers, reads 
raised print with her lower lip and manages very well. 
Every one knows of instances of vicarious attainments, 
but most of us associate them with the wonders of the 
circus side-shows.* We fail to philosophize upon them— 
to bring their lessons to bear upon ourselves and so to 
get the benefit that they may convey. What a mistake— ' 
what infinite loss—it is to regard simply as marvellous 
every instance of human achievement that transcends 
the common average! If a totally blind boy leads his 
class at a public high school, why should not the living 
example be turned to the advantage of his classmates 
who see? But no; even the teachers think and speak of 
it as wonderful, and the lesson which might be gained is 
lost. In ancient days instances of special powers could 
only be understood as being inheritances from super- 
natural parents. Giving to Jesus a miraculous birth is 
robbing humanity of its highest and best example. Why 
need we make such sacrifice ? 

The lessons of overcoming obstacles are that it is not 
what we see in another that counts, but what we do not 
see; that it is not so much the body as it is the spirit 
which prevails, not what has been taken away but what 
is left which enables the handicapped boy and the handi- 
capped girl to transform the stumbling-block into a step- 
ping-stone. 
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The times are changed, and every man’s viewpoint 
must change with them. The Great War has but quick- 
ened the transformation. A few years ago, in the city of 
Frankfort-on-theMain, I found that the busy merchants 
contributed liberally to keep their poor and unfortunate 
out of the public eye, in institutions, occupied to be sure, 
but chiefly given creature comforts “from the cradle to 
the grave.” For so they in Frankfort chose to interpret 
“And the greatest of these is charity.’ But now every- 
body everywhere who can by any possibility be made to do 
so must become a contributory member of society. But 
the broken soldier—he who has given of his body for us 
—surely, we should pension him. Yes; but it is vastly 
more important to rehabilitate him, to put him on his 
feet again economically. For the pension supplies him 
creature comforts only, while work supplies him the 
feeling that he is still of some good to the world. The 
Government, being alive to this, has promised pensions 
and work alike. 


The Government realizes, however, that the amount of 
the pension awarded for loss of both legs, both arms, or 
both eyes—which it still strangely calls total disability— 
$100 a month—is enough to keep the average man in 
idleness. But the sense of usefulness or helplessness 
which follows is likely to be a cripple’s bitterest cup of 
affliction. Realizing that idleness may be a personal 
curse as well as a social burden, the Government is doing 
everything in its power to mend the broken soldier physi- 
cally and to encourage him to resolve to make the most 
of himself economically. When discharged, he finds him- 
self taken up by the Federal Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion and by it encouraged—almost driven—to undergo 
training or re-education. Indeed, the way to do this is 
made so easy that most men will wish to undertake it. 
Seemingly there is no reasonable request of the men that 
this Board will refuse. Even the temporarily broken- 
down soldier or sailor, who had always aspired for higher 
education but was unable to afford it, can now attain his 
desire and become a fuller man than ever. This Federal 
Board is also finding the job for the man as well as fitting 
him for it. It proposes to be alike placement agent and 
follow-up agent. No parent could do more for its child. 
The Government is fulfilling its whole duty to itself and 
to those who suffered that democracy shall prevail. 

All this is most comforting for us to contemplate. But 
contemplation is a passive attitude of mind, whereas one 
begetting activity is required. In other words, there is 
something to be done by us. We should realize that the 
Government cannot do it all. Letting some one else do 
it has been the trouble in the past. It is we ourselves who 
have not been neighbors to the maimed, the halt, and the 
blind. Sympathy is practical only when practically 
shown. We have been giving them something for noth- 
ing and calling it charity, yes; but almsgiving is only 
hiring the beggar to go on begging, only paying the cripple 
to remain down and out. ‘The successful mendicant can 
rarely be lifted to self-respect, and society has contributed 
to his permanent degradation. He has been sentenced 
for life. The lame, the halt, and the blind have never 
been wanted. We have been intellectually opposed to 
them. Until recently, the fact that we have them always 
with us has been accepted as a fatalitv. They have felt 
the chill toward them, and asserted that, grievous as is 
their handicap, it is not so grievous a handicap as is the 
handicap of public prejudice. Is this true? If so, it is 
a terrible charge and one that society should hasten to 
rid itself of. The times are ripe for great and funda- 


mental changes, for a rereading of the parable of the - 


Good Samaritan. Let us see to it that we go about our 
Father’s business and justify our claim to brotherhood 
to man. 

Do you know that teaching the young blind. for ex- 
ample, is easy and delightful? The children being eager 
and responsive, good results of all kinds follow as a mat- 
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ter of course. It would be wonderful were it otherwise. 
But, try it never so hard, the school has never succeeded 
in educating the public truly to co-operate. It is the old 
story: there is little room for the blind in the workaday 
world, which is one of sight—one heretofore requiring 
the whole man. Judged by economic results solely, the 
education of the blind is only meagrely successful. And 
the fault rests with the public who see but do not under- 
stand. 

The same thing applies to the education of the crippled. 
It need not be so; it must not continue to be so. A handi- 
cap is not disability; but whatever the handicap, where 
there is life there is energy which requires only the proper 
outlet for release into work. Handicapped people can- 
not and should not be classified as such. ‘They are all 
individuals with individual capacities. Fitted to their 
work, they perform it; the handicap vanishes, and they 
quickly become economic assets. 

What is, then, the programme to be followed by us? 
It is primarily and fundamentally to acquire the right 
attitude of mind, which is an open mind, the sort which 
Unitarians claim to possess. And this is to try to un- 
derstand and, if possible, to accept the fact that, whereas 
all of us are capable of vastly more than we accomplish, 
we are also every one of us handicapped in proportion as 
we are unfitted to our jobs; that therefore the seemingly 
handicapped in body need not continue so; that if we give 
a cripple work and he fails to perform it properly, it may 
be our fault and not his. Failure is, then, improper or 
unscientific adjustment. As the Government is going 
about its work of rehabilitation scientifically, making sur- 
veys of work performable by its salvaged men and placing 
them according to individual capacity, so we, representing 
society and the employer, must do our part. We must 
furnish the employment, or the mightiest and most con- 
structive plan ever undertaken by man will fail of 
fruition. Thus, through the great evil of the war, social 
justice will visit the wounded soldier, restored to civil 
life and duty, and through him also the maimed, the halt, 
and the blind. There are hundreds of thousands of these 
in our country who if made contented through work will 
help steady society in its period of unrest. Indeed, when 
and in proportion as we can all of us maintain the open 
mind and the humble heart will even the menacing prob- 
lem of labor itself diminish and begin to disappear. If on 
the one hand the three elements of rehabilitation are con- 
fidence, courage and character, on the other the greatest 
element of all is a chance. And this chance—this oppor- 
tunity—it is ours to bestow. Such, then, is the new 
covenant which it is our privilege to make with those of 
our brothers and sisters who are less fortunate than we. 
“So, then, let us follow after things which make for 
peace, and things whereby we may build up one another.” 


Salvation and Success 


W. A. VROOMAN 


To worship one God, the Father of all; 

To obey His will revealed in all the laws of Nature and of Life; 

To learn of Jesus the joys of service; 

To overcome fear with faith in the Eternal Goodness; 

To prove the divinity of man by feeling that “he who abides 
in Love abides in God and God in him”; 

To unite kindness with culture and the open mind with the 
grateful heart; ; 

To work loyally for whatsoever is just and true and right while 
life shall last; 

And then to face death with the smile of one who departs to 
prepare a welcome for his friends,— 

That is the only true salvation and success. 

That is also the message of Liberal Christianity in every Uni- 
tarian church, 
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The World-wide Influence of Channing 


“Tell the Unitarians,” said Pere Hyacinthe, “to send 
missionaries with Channing’s gospel to the Moslems” 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 


II. Tue Orient 


Channing’s influence in the Orient which seem worthy 
of notice. 

Channing’s works early found their way to India, and 
have always been popular there. No American religious 
writer, unless it be Emerson, is read there so much or 
with so great favor. Wherever I have been in India | 
have found the works of both these writers in the 
more important libraries. With the leaders of Brahmo 
Somaj they are held in especially high regard. 

Rey. Charles A. Dall, who for thirty years was Uni- 
tarian missionary in Calcutta, put in circulation many 
hundred copies, indeed I think not fewer than a 
thousand copies, of Channing’s complete works, besides 
- many copies of his life. In all parts of India I found 
traces of these fruitful volumes, that sowed the seed 
of a form of Christianity which India welcomes as she 
welcomes no other. I remember that after an address 
which I had delivered at the Brahmo Somaj in Madras, 
in Southern India, a man came to me from the audience, 
introduced himself, and told me he had walked a hundred 
and sixty miles hoping to get from me a copy of Chan- 
ning. Years before he had obtained from Mr. Dall a 
volume of Channing’s works. This he had read and 
reread, and loaned and continued to loan, until the book 
was entirely worn out. And now he was deeply de- 
sirous of obtaining another copy. Could I furnish him 
with one? 

Many of the readers of THe CuristiAN REGISTER 
know that there is in the Khasi Hills, in the northeast 
of India, a group of some six or eight Unitarian churches. 
But it may not be known that the first Unitarian seed 
planted there was from a volume of Channing which 
had been lent by a Brahmo Somaj leader, who possessed 
it and prized it very highly, to a Khasi young man who 
was a surveyor in the employ of the Government. ‘This 
young Khasi surveyor had been educated in a Calvinist 
Methodist mission, and was very much esteemed and val- 
ued by the missionaries as a leader among their young 
people. But the hard and dark and, as it seemed to him, 
unreasonable doctrines of Calvinism had never satisfied 
him. Something in his better nature had always re- 
volted against them. When the volume of Channing 
came into his hands, it seemed to him like a message 
from heaven. It brought light, it brought joy. Here 
was a Christianity that commended itself at once to his 
reason, to his moral nature, to all that was highest and 
best in him. This is not the time or place to tell the 
story of the development of that interesting Unitarian 
movement in the far-away Khasi Hills, from its first be- 
ginning to what it is now; but it is inspiring to know 
that primarily it is the result of seed sown more than 
half a century after his death by the great and honored 
American Unitarian leader. 

Soon after the conversion to Unitarianism of Mr. 
Singh by the writings of Channing, word came to Dr. 
Brooke Herford, at that time minister of the Arlington 
Street (Channing’s) Church, Boston, Mass., of the con- 
version to the Unitarian faith of a Mohammedan bar- 
rister of some distinction in Central India, named 


I AM ABLE TO GIVE some testimonies regarding 
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Akbar Masih. It soon developed that this conversion 
also was the result of a volume of Channing put in circu- 
lation by Mr. Dall. Dr. Herford maintained a corre- 
spondence with Mr. Masih for some years, furnishing 
him small sums of money for printing and other forms 
of propaganda activity. I had the privilege of visiting 
him in the city of Allahabad, where I found that while he 
had organized no Unitarian churches, yet, as the result 
of his preaching, writing, private activity, and circulation 
of Channing’s works, he had brought considerable num- 
bers of Mohammedans in that section of India, some of 
them men of influence, into knowledge of and sympathy 
with liberal Christian thought. While Trinitarian Chris- 
tianity had no power whatever to reach Moslems, their 
minds being absolutely sealed against it on account of its 
Trinity idea, he found that Unitarian Christianity as 
taught by Channing had much power to command their 
attention and win their respect and favor. 

In my own experiences, not only in India, but in Japan 
and Syria, I found much to confirm the testimony of Mr. 
Masih. One experience was striking and significant. 

On returning from one of my visits to India, I travelled 
through Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, and happened to be 
in Jerusalem at the time when Pére Hyacinthe Loyson, 
the distinguished reformed Roman Catholic preacher of 
Paris, who for many years drew such crowds of listeners 
to the Notre Dame Cathedral, was making a somewhat 
extensive visit in Jerusalem and Palestine. Pére Hya- 
cinthe, learning through his wife, with whom I happened to 
have some acquaintance, that I was in Jerusalem, sent for 
me for an interview, to tell me of his recent remarkable 
experiences with the Mohammedans of Morocco, Tripoli, 
Tunis, Egypt, and Syria, and to send by me a message to 
the Unitarians of America and England. For two years 
he had been travelling through the cities of all Northern 
Africa and Syria, and holding “conferences,” as he called 
them, with the leading educated Mohammedans of those 
cities, with a-view to creating closer and more sympa- 
thetic relations between Mohammedans and Christians. 
The thing that had impressed him everywhere, he de- 
clared, was that the only form of Christianity that could 
get any interested and sympathetic hearing among Mo- 
hammedans was Unitarianism, or, as he liked to call it, 
“the religion of Channing.” He was amazed to find that 
Channing was so well known among educated Moham- 
medans. Not a few of Channing’s writings had been 
translated into Arabic and widely circulated; and every- 
where they had attracted great attention and won favor 
by their breadth and lofty spirituality. “Channing,” he 
affirmed, “is the one great Christian prophet of the mod- 
ern world who has a message for Islam,—the one Chris- 
tian prophet to whom Mohammedans will listen.” “Tell 
the Unitarians of America and of England,” said Pére 
Hyacinthe to me over and over with great earnestness, 
“to send missionaries with Channing’s gospel to the Mos- 
lems. ‘They will receive a warm welcome, and they can 
do untold good. Again and again he declared, “My 
extensive experience shows that the Christianity of Chan- 
ning is the one form of religion that can give to the, 
Mohammedan world the spiritual quickening and regen- 
eration which it needs, and which its best minds are dimly 
reaching out after.” 

From all these testimonies that I have cited (and multi- 
tudes of others little if any less striking might easily be 
obtained) it seems to be clear that Channing has taken his 
permanent place, not simply as an American, or as the 
leader of an advance Christian movement here, however 
important, but as something larger,—as a world prophet, 
a world teacher, an influence for the spiritual liberation 
and uplift of humanity, that can neither die nor be con- 
fined to any one nation, race, or age. 


» 
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An Uncompromising Radical Church 


Story of the persistent devotion of the Minneapolis Society, 
and its present success under the plain quest of truth 


DR. JAMES K. HOSMER 
Tu PRE-NATAL STRUGGLES of the First 


Unitarian Society of Minneapolis took place 

some fifty years ago, when the new town at the 
Falls of St. Anthony was taking on the character of 
a city, ragged and vigorous. Churches of the more 
evangelical faiths were already well established, and 
doctrines more progressive 
found utterance in a strong 
Universalist church, whose 
preacher was able and _ re- 
spected. Though in the early 
Unitarian movement there 
were New Englanders, the So- 
ciety was only in a small de- 
gree an outgrowth of the old 
Boston Unitarianism, which 
under the apostleship of Chan- 
ning had made itself felt fifty 
years before. Its mitigated 
supernaturalism had been 
rudely jolted by the icono- 
clasm of ‘Theodore Parker, 
and still more shaken by the 
philosophy of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. What in Boston 
had been called by the earlier 
prophets of Unitarianism the 
“latest form of infidelity” had 
become the prevailing faith; 
and now, a decade before the 
Minneapolis movement began 
to take shape, other voices 
sounded upon the world which , 
were persuasive with our 
pioneers: Darwin, Herbert 
Spencer, Huxley, and in this 
country John Fiske, had 
spoken, finding eager audi- 
ences. 

Scientific lectures tinged 
with the new thought, de- 
nounced from the pulpits of 
the older faith, appealed 
strongly to many minds inde- 
pendent and thoughtful. <A 
group of men and women thus 
disposed formed itself, desir- 
ing that their craving for 
a broader faith might be satisfied, and that the 
new light should have a chance to break fairly 
upon the world. The group was most heterogeneous 
«in character, university graduates and old frontiers- 
men, those who had grown up in the Central West, Ger- 
mans and Scandinavians, supplied by the immigration 
then very active. There were some New Englanders, 
among whom Mr. Samuel C. Gale was at the front from 
the first, now pushing the enterprise, now conciliating the 
jarring elements in the ill-composed unit, lavish of 
time and money year in and year out. He had come 
to the new city from a farm in Worcester County, 
Massachusetts, his inheritance of good ability reinforced 
by a training at Yale. He was a trustee of the So- 
ciety nearly throughout its entire history, more than 
any other its promoter, its counsellor, and benefactor. 
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REV. JOHN H. DIETRICH 


Who says what he thinks and thinks with unusual clarity 
and orderliness, making a rounded unity out of his every 
utterance, and holding exacting audiences that keep on 
growing 
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For a period the life of the Society was intermittent 
and irregular. It had no name and no minister, but 
things grew more definite. Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
then a Unitarian of what was known as the “left wing,” 
came from Chicago to view the situation, and through 
him came about the invitation to the Society’s first min- 
ister, Rev. Henry M. Simmons. He was a man of Pres- 
byterian antecedents, a graduate of Hamilton College, 
New York, where, it is said, he competed successfully 
for high honors with his classmate Elihu Root. Further 
trained at the Auburn Theological Seminary, he began 


to preach at Syracuse, N.Y., where he was in touch with | 


Andrew D. White, his warm admirer. He dropped his 
strict faith with his youth to 
become a preacher of liberal 
ideas in Kenosha and Madi- 
son, Wis., coming in 1881 
from the latter city to Min- 
neapolis. His sponsor, Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, had reported that 
a society might be built up if 
the right man could be found. 
As Mr. Simmons put it, al- 
ways modest and_ genially 


could not be found, so I was 
sent.” 

Now began a pastorate of 
twenty-four years, lasting to 
the death of Mr. Simmons, a 
connection beginning under 
discouraging circumstances, 
but in a high degree success- 
ful. He exhibited at once un- 
usual gifts. His scholarship 
was profound and wide. He 
read Greek as he did English, 
and his recreation was in 
the ancient classics. Modern 
Greek he knew equally well, 
receiving regularly newspa- 
pers in Romaic from Athens. 
He was versed in other mod- 
ern tongues, and also widely 
accomplished in the sciences. 
He was a good botanist, in- 
terested in astronomy, an 
adept in biology. The deaf- 
ness from which he early suf- 
fered, and which increased 
gradually until his power of 
hearing was nearly destroyed, 
cut him off largely from so- 
cial pleasures and_ forced 
him into companionship with 
books. His eye, however, was keen and always 
open to observe men and things. As a preacher 
and writer his power of presentment was quite 
unusual. His style was clear and strong, touched 
often by great poetic beauty in his illustrations, and al- 
ways effective. 
feathered with grace, keenly pointed, and going straight 
to the mark. A bright humor often shone in the sen- 
tences, and they needed that relief. In his convictions he 
was not infrequently at variance with those whom he ad- 
dressed. He held them strongly and gave them voice 


with utter boldness. If a stroke gave pain, a drop of 


genial wit fell at the same time upon the wound 
a compensating balm. The sweetness of his 
ture, his entire sincerity, his consecration to — 


service of the highest truth, were never in ques is 


humorous, “The right man . 


His sermons were arrows, shaped and — 
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tion, and many loved him who could not accept him. 
In 1886 the Society built a church, substantial and dig- 
nified, containing besides an attractive auditorium, rooms 
and appliances for social work. The one saint enshrined 
was Emerson, the noble bust of Sydney H. Morse, which, 
standing in a conspicuous niche, was long a dominating 
presence. Thus the stone which the builders of seventy 
years ago rejected became the head of the corner. The 
Society has always called itself Unitarian, recognizing 
that the title meant to “look out and not in, to look up 
and not down, to look forward and not back, and to lend 
a hand.” In Mr. Simmons’s time, the audiences though 
“never overflowing were men and women of noteworthy 
type, people independent and thoughtful, among them a 
good proportion of the city’s leading spirits: statesmen, 
judges, teachers in the University and public schools, 
physicians, lawyers, and men of affairs. When the term 
of Mr. Simmons’s . 
service approached 
a quarter of a cen- 
tury he sank grad- 
ually under an in- 
curable illness. The 
power of his spirit 
was with him to 
the last. His min- 
istry, though inter- 
mittent, continued 
effective almost to 
his death, in 1905. 
He possessed not 
only the love of 
the church, but the 
general esteem of 
the city, which 
cherishes his mem- 
ory in the name of 
one of the public 
schools. 

Two  pastorates 
of briefer duration 
followed that of 
Mr. Simmons, 
those of Rev. E. 
Stanton Hodgin 
and Rev. Wilson M. Backus. Like their predecessor 
they came into the Unitarian fold from older faiths— 
Mr. Hodgin from the Quakers and Mr. Backus from the 
Methodists. With them also the Unitarian name and 
tradition counted for little. They had however embraced 
a free religious faith with an earnestness more deep per- 
haps because they had once been in narrower bonds. ‘They 
did not undertake to fill Mr. Simmons’s place; but of 
each it may be said that he made his own place, and each 
in turn, as he left for duties elsewhere, carried with him 
from the Society deep respect and regret that the parting 
had become necessary. In a Unitarian congregation in 
the West, more than in the East, the membership is a 
personal following of the man in the pulpit. While some 
devoted adherents of Mr. Simmons dropped out, others 
came in for whom the appeal of the new men had at- 
traction, and the Society remained in the best sense alive. 
In some ways indeed it took on new life. The limitations 
of Mr. Simmons had made pastoral and outside work 
well-nigh impossible. Mr. Hodgin and Mr. Backus, ef- 
fective preachers both, were at the same time energetic 
men of affairs and good mixers. They were capable of 
a service rendered to the church in the earlier time only 
imperfectly, and the results were happy. In 1912 the 
_ church edifice was badly damaged by fire. The cause 
for which it was erected suffered only transient embar- 
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In this place there is fearless quest of the truth that makes men free 
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rassment. It was rebuilt at once more convenient and 
handsome than before. The minister unfortunately was 
the chief sufferer, losing his library, which could only 
partially be replaced. 

The Society has at present for its minister Rev. John 
H. Dietrich, a man of Swiss stock long established in the 
mountain region of Pennsylvania, who after being in- 
volved in a heresy trial in the Reformed Church in the 
United States found his proper home among Unitarians. 
Well-schooled at Franklin and Marshall College, Penn- 
sylvania, the youth from the hills came in touch in New 
York City with social workers like Dr. Rainsford and 
Jacob A. Riis, as well as with the wealthy class through 
a secretaryship to Mr. Jonathan Thorne, an experience 
afterward enlarged by European travel. His maturing 
mind accepted warmly the teachings of Darwin, Spencer, 
and John Fiske, in which he found at last a satisfactory 
explanation of the 
universe,anda 
doctrine to lead 
and stimulate men 
along the highest 
paths. He unites 
with scholarship 
and power to think 
and arran ge,a 
marked faculty for 
presentment; and 
for some years in 
Pittsburgh, Spo- 
kane, and now in 
Minneapolis, he has 
championed a 
broad faith, rever- 
ently but with un- 
compromising 
plainness. 

In Mr. Dietrich 
the Society has 
found a minister to 
its mind. The hand- 
some church, now 
in the heart of the 
city, is packed Sun- 
day after Sunday 
almost to its capacity with a vigorous company, men and 
women immersed in the best life of the city, but craving 
each week the utterance of a message broad, human, and 
uplifting. John Robinson, minister of the Pilgrim 
Fathers at Leyden, exhorted his flock to open-minded- 
ness, being convinced, as he said, that more truth was 
to break forth from the great source of truth upon a 
world, whose enlightenment was now only partial. Open- 
mindedness before truth, newly revealing itself as our 
knowledge grows from more to more, may be set down 
as the cardinal principle of Unitarianism. If this be so, 
the Unitarian*Society of Minneapolis well continues the 
tradition. Here the timid and frivolous, seekers for so- 
cial prestige, those content with the ceremonial and spec- 
tacular husk without denfanding the kernel, do not find 
themselves at home. It is a place for the resolute, for 
the open-eyed, for those who pursue not shadows but 
the substance. 


What Trinity Church, New York, can do, every parish 
can do,—make all the pews free, so that whoever comes 
to worship may occupy any vacant seat. In this richest 
of church corporations some families have owned pews 
for more than one hundred years. ‘They have yielded up 
their rights without exception, and a new and acceptable 
spirit is alive in the great sanctuary. 
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Flowers of the Marsh and Pond 
CROSBY EASTMAN 


Though it is cold in some parts of New 
England, spring is in the air. When we 
visit the wood-pile we may confidently ex- 
pect to find the first honey-bees crowding 
each other in their eager tipple from the 
sweet fermented exudation, on the end of 
the white-birch log. But all the bees are 
not here. Let us follow this swarm that 
speeds past our ear with a specially joyous 
hum, Over the chip-yard and garden, and 
across the white fields, we can trace their 
flight, until they are lost in the twiggy mist 
of the swamp beyond. If we will wait with 
patience we may soon witness the returning 
procession, each winged forager with his 
saddle-bags filled with golden grist. What 
a vision of summer in those rounded yellow 
thighs! Blossoms? But where? Go to 
the swamp and get your first vernal greet- 
ing from the lowly hermit of the bog, the 
skunk cabbage. Though its odor is ob- 
jectionable, this pioneer that lifts the’ bar- 
riers of ice to tell us of the message he has 
received from mother earth is not devoid 
of interest, or even a certain kind of 
beauty. Its broad and verdant leaves are 
the first green things to appear above the‘ 
earth, with perhaps. the exception of 
grasses. They are seen in the early days of 
April, or even in the latter part of March 
in favorable seasons, and are preceded by 
the shell-like spathes which include the 
curious flowers arranged in a _ globular 
head. This arrangement suggests the jack- 
in-the-pulpit, a closely related plant, which 
blooms some two months later, In it there 
is an elongated, fleshy body called the 
spadix. It represents the officiating minis- 
ter, eloquent beneath his striped canopy. 
We sometimes find a camp-meeting of these 
mute exhorters. The calla is another mem- 
ber of the same great family. ‘Those who 
know only the garden plant that bears that 
name (the African Richardia) might be 
sadly disappointed when they saw for the 
first time our modest native species. It is 
very common in the cold peat-bogs of the 
North. The sweet-flag is also a relative. 

We shall find also a plant of far different 
appearance. It is the water starwort, 
whose bright trailing stems and leaves 
cover the surface of stagnant pools, and 
whose flowers, consisting simply of stamens 
and pistils with no floral envelopes, may 
be found throughout the summer. There 
are the cowslips, or more properly marsh- 
marigolds, whose yellow cups illuminate the 
swamps in April. The nearly related water 
crowfoot blooms later in the season, but 
may be mentioned here. Unlike the com- 
mon buttercup, its petals are white. Gen- 
erally the leaves are all submerged. ‘There 
are two kinds: the leaves which, appear 
above the water are rounded, lobed, and 
very much like the ordinary foliage of the 
buttercup, while those beneath are cut re- 
peatedly into hair-like divisions represent- 
ing scarcely more than the veinage of the 
upper leaves. 

One of the most beautiful of the true 
pond flowers is the buck-bean. Its blos- 
soms may be found in May and June, if 
the seeker is sufficiently enthusiastic to 
despise the mud and water of a swamp in 
order to reach them. The buck-bean is a 
cousin of the fair fringed gentian, but, un- 
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like that wonder, its flowers are pure 
white, and singularly bearded. Its root is 
thickish and creeping, hidden far below in 
the slime and mud of the swamp. It has 
three oval leaflets borne on a long sheath- 
ing stem. 

Speaking of the gentian order, we must 
not fail to mention the floating-heart. The 
appearance of the leaves closely resemble 
those emblems which figure so largely in 
valentines. The whole plant at a distance 
appears like a diminutive water-lily, and 
it is only on close examination that we 
detect the difference. ‘The blue forget-me- 
not or mouse-ear, sometimes in and always 
near the water, blooms all summer. While 
not as large as the cultivated kinds, they are 
gems in their way. 

Our most satisfactory pond flower is the 
pond-lily. So pure, so odorous, no wonder 
it is the favorite. Do not be satisfied with 
the poor specimens peddled in the streets, 
nor indeed with any that have been plucked, 
but visit some quiet pond, and view them 
as they rest upon the water. No wonder 
the Buddhists hail the holy lotus, and ded- 
icate it to the apostle of their faith. The 
botanical name of the pond-lily is Nym- 
phza, the poetical Greeks, with their usual 
good taste, having associated it with the 
water nymphs. The roots are often large, 
and are buried deep down in the mud, while 
the round flat leaves attached to lengthy 
stems repose upon the surface of the water. 
The flowers open early in the morning, but 
in the afternoon they close again to sleep 
through the hours of the night. The 
white of the petals is tinged with a deli- 
cate pink, suggestive of the Victoria Regia, 
the queenly lily of the Amazons. Quite as 
common as the white pond-lily is the yellow 
Nuphar, whose odor is as offensive as that 
of the skunk-cabbage. 

The pitcher-plant is a curiosity of the 
vegetable kingdom. It is sufficiently re- 
markable to insure attention from the 
usually unobservant. The flowers alone 
are curious enough, but, as if not satisfied 
with making them unique, Nature has en- 
dowed the plant with leaves which are only 
surpassed in wonder by the lidded pitchers 
of Nepenthes. In our plant the leaf-stalks 
are expanded into hollow receptacles, 
usually found half-full of water and 
drowned insects. ‘This so-called pitcher is 
crested on one side, and near the top is 
full of hairs, which possibly distil the 
liquid contents. What answers to the blade 
or leaf is a monkish-looking hood, which 
projects over the opening of the pitcher. 
The purpose of this curious mechanism is 
not known, and many theories are advanced 
to account for it. One of these supposes 
that the insects which have been entrapped 
by the treacherous leaves by their decay 
give nourishment to the growing plant. 
This presents nature in a cruel aspect, but 
it cannot be denied that she often appears 
so. For whatever purpose the organs were 
created, or the original leaves modified, 
they are remarkable and puzzling. 

The pickerel-weed is a handsome aquatic 
plant that blossoms through the later 
months of summer. It grows in shallow 
water near the margin of streams and 
ponds, has heart-shaped leaves, and ephem- 
eral flowers, blue in color, that open upon 
a long and erect spike. Near it blooms 
the arrow-head, with its creamy white 
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petals, three in number, and_ infinitely 
varied leaves; and also the water plantain, 
with smaller flowers arranged in a loose 
panicle, white, or sometimes rose-colored. 
* Of other water-plants, there are the 
bladder-worts, whose purple or yellow 
flowers somewhat resemble those of the 
esnap-dragon, and whose leaves are floated 
by small inflated bladders; the pond-weeds 
waving in the varying current; the false 
mermaid; and the pennywort, a pretty little 
member of the parsley family, quite unlike 
its relatives in appearance. ‘Then there are 
the duckweeds, which form a “green mantle 
for the standing pool”; the cat-tail, loved of 
boys, which with its cannon-sponge stands 
like a tall artilleryman on dress-parade; 
and last of all, the eel-grass, whose mar- 
riage rites have been the theme of poets. 
The leaves are long and grass-like and 
grow entirely beneath the water. “The 
male flowers are confined to the bottom of 
the water by the shortness of the stems. 
The flower-buds themselves spontaneously 
break away from their short stalks, and 
float on the surface, where they expand and 
shed their pollen around the female flowers, 
which are raised to the surface at this 
time; afterward the thread-form scapes 
coil up spirally, drawing the fruit under 
water to ripen.” 

There are other water plants that might 
be mentioned, including many of the 
grasses and sedges, which equal in grace 
and beauty any of their flowering neigh- 
bors. It has been our design to call to 
mind a few of the pond-flowers, whose 
very names in the summer are pleasant and 
cooling. If one lives in the country, then 
one is indeed fortunate. We wish that all 
who love nature might be able to enjoy her 
infinite variety. 


LITERATURE 


Wonderful John Burroughs 


Firyp AND Stupy. By John Burroughs. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50 
net. 

A new book by John Burroughs is 
eagerly welcomed by a host of readers. 
In Field and Study there is the same 
power of vivid and accurate description, 
the same illuminating imagination, the 
same engagingly pervasive personality 
with which his friends and admirers have 
been long familiar. Certainly his latest 
volume is an added proof that the wish 
which he expresses on one of its pages 
has been fulfilled: “To be serious and not 
heavy, to teach and not moralize, to be 
lucid and not superficial, to be eloquent 
and not rhetorical, to have common sense 
and not be commonplace,—this is my 
prayer.” ‘There are two kinds of essays 
in the book: essays of observation, such as 
“The Spring Bird’ Procession,” “Furs and 
Feathers,” and “The Insect Mind”; and es- 
says of dissertation, such as “Literature, 
Science, Religion, Evolution.” And appar- 


ently Burroughs is as much a master in — 


the latter kind as in the former, with the 
possible exception of his work in the es- 
say on “Religion.” We doubt whether 
those readers who, he says, sometimes 
write him and complain that there is too 
much nature in his books and too little 
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God will be greatly reassured by the sug- 
gestion of that essay that they themselves 
may be nothing “more than the tracks of 
the Eternal in the dust of earth.” But 
they have only to turn to the essay on 
“Evolution” and they will find plenty of 
spiritual insight which broadens into the 
heavenly vision. “The Promethean fire 
we do not need to steal from heaven; we 
can kindle it by mechanical and chemical 
means any time; but the fire of life 
we cannot kindle. We have to evoke it 
from heaven, by means of a miracle. And 
how it differs from the other!” 

The temptation to quote sentence after 
sentence is very strong. We close with a 
very characteristic passage, one of the 


‘most beautiful that Burroughs has ever 


written, a description of the columbine. 
“Aquilegia,—eagle-like,—but its talons are 
tipped with honey, and its crimson is the 
glow of the cheek of May. It holds aloft 
its nectarines like tiny bottles open at 
the bottom into which the rain cannot 
enter. Reverse its pendulous character 
and its grace is gone. Ah! the world-old 
rocks with these living jewels in their ears 
—how young they look!” ASM, Tr: 


Style and Zeal 
THE ADVENTURE oF Lire. By Robert W. 


’ Mackenna, M.A., M.D., author of The Ad- 


venture of Death. New York: ‘The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.25.—One hardly knows 
which to admire most in this concise and 
scientific interpretation of life: the delight- 
ful style which makes its reading of en- 
grossing interest, or the indomitable zeal 
which accomplished its writing near the 
battle-front. The surgeon who has here 
traced life from its origin to its end, so far 


as death marks an end, gives us a scien- 


tific account of every stage and experience 
of human life, lighted up with humor and 
apt quotation, and irradiated with faith in 
a just God who is not only the First Cause 
but also the loving Father of mankind. 


What the Church Must Do 


Democratic CHRIstIANiIty. By Francis 
J. McConnell, Bishop of the M. E. Church. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 60 
cents.—The sub-title, “Some Problems of 
the Church in the Days Just Ahead,” indi- 
cates the purpose of the author to answer 
the question, What must the Church say 
and do to make herself a real part and 
force in a world in which democracy is the 
charmed word? ‘The answer is given in 
four parts: “The God of Liberty,” “The 
Church of the People,” “Making the World 
Safe,” and a closing chapter of experience 
in “Preaching to Soldiers.” It is a liberal- 
spirited and constructive study, shirking 
no difficulty and evading no serious problem 
which confronts the Christian Church in 
this new day. 


Lenten Essays 


Essays in Lent. By Hamilton Wright 
Mabie, late editor of the Outlook. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co.—These short 
Lenten studies appeared originally in the 
columns of the Outlook in 1915 and are 
a constructive discussion in telling phrase 
of temptation and sin and their place in 


man’s developing morality. 
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By Claudius Clear 


REUNION IN Evrernity. By Sir W. Rob- 
ertson Nicholl, M.A., LL.D., editor of the 
British Weekly, and author of Prayer in 
War-time, etc. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $1.50 net—Less than 
half of this book of 292 pages is devoted 
to essays on reunion, under such titles as 
“In Christ Redeemed, In Christ Restored,” 
“Immortality Without God,’ “Between Be- 
reavement and Reunion,” together with an 
interpretation of the teaching of Dante, 
Luther, and Melanchthon on this subject. 
All the rest is taken up with “Testimonies 
on Reunion” bearing on various earthly 
relationships, by many writers. It is pro- 
posed as “an humble contribution” to the 
meagre literature on-this subject, and will 
doubtless prove helpful and comforting to 
many solicitous hearts. 


To be a Church Member 


Tuer Mopern MEANING oF CHURCH MEmM- 
BERSHIP. By John M. Versteeg. New 
York: Methodist Book Concern. 75 cents 
net—The writer interprets the present-day 
view of the Church and the functions of 
church membership so as to show the real 
authority of the former in its spirit and 
fruits and the challenge of the latter in the 
great opportunities for service it affords. 


Dr. Van Dyke’s War Stories 
THE VALLEY oF Vision. By Henry Van 


Dyke. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50 net—Written in Dr. Van 
Dyke’s customary style, this volume 


scarcely comes up to the standard set by 
his earlier volumes. All but one of the 
stories have to do with the Great War. 
Many readers will doubtless be charmed by 
“The Broken Soldier and the Maid -of 
France” as well as by the “Sketches of 
Quebec” and the pictures of actual war- 
fare. The remainder, however, are so 
slight, and in many instances so vague, 
as to be largely wanting in point and force. 
The volume closes with a story of the 
finding of the boy Jesus in the temple, 
which is both vivid and convincing. 


Dante 


Tue Power of DANTE. By Charles Hall 
Grandgent. Boston: Marshall Jones Com- 
pany. $2.00 net—Dr. Grandgent is Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages at Harvard, 
and a lifelong student and lover of Dante. 
His book contains the Lowell Lectures de- 
livered by him in the autumn of 1917, rein- 
forced by a course of lectures on “The 
Artistry of Dante’ which he gave at Yale 
last spring. To the huge volume of liter- 
ature dealing with the great Florentine and 
his work he has made an original and valu- 
able contribution. Writing con amore, he di- 
vides his subject matter into eight chapters, 
headed, respectively, “Faith,” “Morality,” 
“Temperament,” “Experience,” “Vision,” 
“Conception,” “Workmanship,” and Dic- 
tion.” ‘These are remarkably successful in 
conveying the unique flavor of the medi- 
zval spirit. They are interspersed with 
many of the author’s own translations of 
Dante’s verse, all of them interesting, and 


not a few possessing real beauty. 
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Mrs. Keyes’ First Novel 


Tue O_p Gray Homesteap. By Frances 
Parkinson Keyes. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.50 net—For a first 
novel this is remarkably good work. The 
author is the wife of a former Governor 
of New Hampshire, and the inspiration of 
The Old Gray Homestead evidently lies in 
the “back to the country” movement with 
which she has been closely identified. ‘To 
be sure, the rich young widow from New 
York, who is the heroine of the story, dis- 
plays something of the supernatural fa- 
cility of a fairy godmother of one of the 
old folk-tales in solving the financial prob- 
lems and clearing the sordid social atmos- 
phere of a narrow-minded but good- 
hearted country village. But the story 
moves swiftly and entertainingly from be- 
ginning to end and makes excellent light 
reading. 


Unusual Corners of London 


Out and Asout Lonpon. By ‘Thomas 
Burke, author of Nights in London. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. $1.40 
net.—Written by a man who knows his 
ground, these are descriptions of out-of- 
the-way places and experiences in war-time 
London, with a keen eye for the strange, 
the sad, and the funny things he ferreted 
out. “Attaboy,” a chapter devoted to the 
American national game, in its impression 
upon an Englishman, is delightful. The 
style at times reminds one of Stevenson, 
and the description, of Kipling. 


A Kansas Poet 


RuytHMIcC StupiEs oF Lire. By J. M. 
Cavaness. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $1.25.—Despite its ambitious title, a 
volume of mediocre verse written in a 
mode distinctly of the past. Mr. Cavaness 
is ‘a Kansas poet, whose verse at its best 
suggests James Whitcomb Riley, but more 
often recalls the Poet’s Corner of the 
average country newspaper. His ambitions 
are manifestly stronger than his gifts. 
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The Secret Gate 
VIRGINIA VAIL 


CuHaprer III 


THE FAIRY DAFFODIL TELLS HER STORY 
LOVING ONE'S NEIGHBOR 


When Hazel awoke the next morning her 
first thought was of the secret gate and the 
Flower Fairies and their Queen. 

She was, however, a wise little girl, and 
knew that if her piano practice was not 
good, her freedom in the garden would be 
denied her; so Hazel worked faithfully 
and was rewarded by having part of the 
morning to do what she liked. 

With a hop, skip, and jump she arrived 
at the secret gate. All was easy for her 
now, because she felt well acquainted with 
all the fairies. The Queen always wel- 
comed her around the golden throne. 

It was the very shy Fairy Daffodil who 
was to relate this morning about “Lovinc 
Oner’s NEIGHBOR.” 

“As I set forth,’ said the charming 
Daffodil, “all the world seemed so joyous! 
The birds were singing, the sun was shin- 
ing, the flowers were nodding in the balmy 
breeze, and I said: Truly; in this beautiful 
world each one must love her neighbor. 
Why prove it? 

“As I tripped along the road a large 
Newfoundland dog bounded toward me. 
He barked and barked and wagged his tail 
and appeared to be full of fun. 

“At first, as he seemed very friendly, I 
thought nothing of it, but suddenly as we 
came to a turn in the road where I could 
see a small house, he dashed up toward it. 

“T intended to keep to the main road, 
but the dog kept running in front of me, 
barking, and turning back toward the side 
road, till finally I thought I would follow 
him and see if he were playing with me, or 
I could at least find out if his queer actions 
meant anything that I could not now ex- 
plain. He seemed to be trying to tell me 
something. ; 

“As I left the main road and turned up 
the lane with the dog he seemed wild with 
joy, so I followed him to the cottage door, 
which was ajar. The dog pushed it open 
with his nose, and dashed into a room at 
the right of the front door. 

“T followed him, and to my surprise saw 
an old lady in bed. She looked up so 
gratefully and. said: ‘Oh, I am so glad to 
see some one! I was taken ill yestérday 
and did not feel equal to getting up this 
morning. When my wise old dog Beauty 
left me, I wondered if it would be possible 
for him to get some one to aid me. Surely 
God has heard my prayer and a friend is 
here! I can tell by your countenance that 
you are good and kind. 

“Tf you have time to go a mile down 
the road, you will find my nearest neighbor, 
Mrs. True. I am sure she will come up 
and help me till I am well’ 

“Of course I told the dear old lady that 
I was overjoyed to be of some service to 
her. I found some medicine in the closet, 
which she willingly took; then I made her a 
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cup of coffee and dropped an egg on some 
toast, picked up the house a bit, and left to 
find Mrs. True. 

“Luckily she was at home, and glad to go 
to the old lady’s assistance. She said she 
always called frequently, but had had com- 
pany so had missed a day or two. 

“She packed a basket of goodies and 
sped down the road, with a smiling face. 
Surely she was one who loved to serve her 
neighbor, and she well knew that each deed 
of kindness brought ample reward in hav- 
ing a tender, loving heart. 

“As she said good-by to me, she added, 
‘We must not forget that it was good old 
Beauty that provided us with an oppor- 
tunity to be of service in the world to- 
day.’ ” 


THE FAIRY BUTTERCUP TELLS HER TALE 


“Wherever we go, whatever we do, 
Let us be tender, loving and true.” 


When Hazel opened her eyes the next 
morning it was so foggy that she feared 
that she could not go into the garden, but 
after her practising was done she rejoiced 
to see that the fog which had covered 
everything early in the morning was quickly 
disappearing. 

With a joyous heart she skipped through 
the garden to the secret gate. She could 
hardly wait to learn what Fairy Buttercup 
had done. It was all so wonderful, the 
happenings in the world! 

The Queen, when she saw Hazel, ex- 
claimed: “Just in time, my dear! The 
clock has just struck ten, and all good 
fairies are always prompt in performing 
their duties.” 

Buttercup then arose from her cushion 
and said: “My experience is not like that 
of my sisters, but I find that God’s love is 
everywhere and pervades every living 
creature. 

“T first flew over to the seashore, I suo 
longed to sniff the salt air and see the big 
waves break on the rocks. A friend of 
mine lived not far from a high cliff where 
there was a rustic seat. We often went 
there together with her little daughter Hes- 
ter and their big collie dog. 

“As I climbed the hill and saw how blue 
the sky was I thought how fortunate my 
friend was to live so near the ocean. 

“When I entered the garden, Fido, the 
dog, was playing with little Hester, and 
they were having a good romp. The dog 
was willing to have his tail or ears pulled 
and seemed very devoted to the child. 

“Mrs. Horton had some new books to 
show me and then she played on the piano 
for a while. 

“Realizing that time was flying, I said, 
‘Let us take a walk on the cliff before my 
return.’ 

“Pll just get Hester and. we will go 
right along,’ said my friend. 

“But Hester was nowhere to be seen. 
The dog also had disappeared. Mrs. Hor- 
ton looked anxious, but said that we would 
probably meet the pair on the road. 

“Not a trace of child or dog was to be 
seen till we got to the top of the cliff. 
Then, to our horror, we perceived the child 
racing back and forth on the edge of the 
precipice. We both rushed forward and as 
Hester saw us she stumbled and fell over 
the cliff. Fido was at her heels and caught 
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her skirts in his mouth and held fast to 
the little girl. 

“How long he could have held out had 
he been alone we do not know, for Hester 
struggled and screamed, and the dog was 
too near the edge of the cliff to have a very 
firm hold for any length of time. — 

“It seemed ages before we reached Hes- 
ter. We knelt down and managed to lift 
the child up over the edge. Even we were 
exhausted by the effort. 

“When the dog saw the child was safe 
he threw himself down on the grass and 
acted too exhausted to bark, and panted 
for a long time. Mrs. Horton took Hester 
in her arms and comforted her, for she 
was very much frightened. 

“T knelt down by the brave dog and - 
patted him and talked to him, and I feel 
that he understood at least the spirit of 
what I said. He enjoyed being praised, 
quite as a person would, and the grateful 
look in his eyes showed that he, too, loved 
appreciation. I am sure that his love for 
the child was great enough to have given 
up his own life for Hester had it proved 
necessary. 

“When Hester was calm again she and 
her mother came to the dog. Mrs. Horton 
said: ‘Now, Fido, you are never to leave 
us. When your master returns to-night he 
will know how to give you some great joy 
and you will deserve our lifelong devotion. 
Come, let us go home!’ 

“Dear Queen,” said Buttercup, “could any 
living creature be more tender and loving 
and true than Fido?” 


Story of Children’s Day 
J. A. STEWART 


“Children’s Day” has an _ assured 
place in the church life of every denomi- 
nation. It is about half a century since 
the Methodist Episcopal Church observed 
a Children’s Day in connection with the 
celebration of their first centennial. 
Nearly a century before, John Murray, 
“the father of Universalism” in America, 
had started the practice of setting aside a 
Sunday in June for the children, when 
flowers as well as the buds of humanity 
were so much in evidence that the date 
was sometimes known as “Flower Sun- 
day,” or “Rose Sunday.” 

The Universalist Convention of 1867 re- 


solved: “That we commend the practice 


of those churches in our order that set 
apart one Sunday in each year as Chil- 
dren’s Day, when parents bring to the 
altar their most precious treasures and 
give them to the Lord. by appropriate and 
sacred rites.” 

A year later, the Methodist Conference 
formally adopted the plan of Children’s 
Day. 

The Congregationalists were next, the 
movement being inaugurated by the ob- 
servance of a “Flower Day” by the Kirk 
Street Congregational Church of Lowell, 
Mass. Dr. Richard §. Storrs, Church of 
the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, was among the 
first to adopt the special day by the bap- 
tism of children and the presentation of 
Bibles to those of seven years and over. — 

It was Rev. Dr. James A. Worden of 
the Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


and Sabbath School Work, Philadelphia, — 
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who first suggested the plan of special 
Children’s Day observance as a perma- 
nent feature of church work to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
at Saratoga, N.Y., in 1883. And the Pres- 
byterian churches ever since have ob- 
served the day as a significant and useful 
event upon the church calendar. 

Among the Unitarians the observance 
of the day began while it was still named 
“Rose Sunday.” So far as known there 
was no official action, for these churches, 
as is well known, have independent gov- 
ernment. But the custom of celebrating 
the day grew steadily. In 1873 and prob- 
ably earlier “Floral Exercises” for Sun- 
day-school use appeared in the June num- 
bers of Unitarian papers and magazines. 
In 1878, “Christian Symbols, a Sunday- 
school Floral Piece” by Rev. William L. 
Chaffin, was published in The Dayspring, 
and was soon after reprinted in leaflet 
form for use in Unitarian Sunday-schools. 
From that time “Flower Sunday Services” 
and “Children’s Day Services” have been 
issued at intervals, and songs, poems, and 
concert exercises for the day, with stories 
suited to the festival, and reports from 
schools as to its observance, have appeared 
in Unitarian publications. 

Other denominational bodies followed, 
until now the celebration of Children’s Day 
has no sectarian limits. 

The second Sunday of June is the pop- 


ular date, chosen as a most convenient 


time for all concerned in the nurture of 
children in the church. From the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, the strongest 
leaders have recognized the value and 
need of enlisting the children under the 
banners of the church forces. The day 
is used to turn the hearts of parents 
toward children, and the hearts of children 
toward parents. Pastors and Sunday- 
school superintendents give special ad- 
dresses for children. In all Sunday-schools, 
exercises are held by the young folks, 
with recitations and singing. The thought 
of being helpful to others is strongly im- 
pressed. And children are attracted to 
interest in those less fortunate than 
themselves who live in this country and in 
other parts of the world. 

Children’s Day, it is suggested, may well 
be made memorable by enlarged service 
for reaching the children of the “stranger 
within our gates,” as well as those whom 
the terrible scourge of war has reduced to 
want and suffering abroad. 


Daily Readings in the Dome 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


The Beckoning Goal 


’Tis not what man does which exalts him, 
but what man would do!—Robert Brown- 
ing. 

Nothing is too high to be reached or too 
good to be true—Charles Gordon Ames. 


Sunday 


Thou reignest over all; and in thine hand 
‘is power and might; poe in thine hand it is 
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to make great, and to give strength -unto 
all—rz Chron. xxix. I2. 


A sacred burden is the life ye bear, 

Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly, 

Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly, 
Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin, 
But onward, upward, till the goal ye win. 


—Frances Anne Kemble. 


Monday 


Quench not the Spirit. . . . Faithful 
is he that calleth you—z Thess. v. 19, 24. 


Quench not the fires that burn within the 
soul, 

E’en though the world smiles chill upon 
their glow, 

But feed those lonely fires which flicker 


ow 

With all that’s best out of thy fortune’s 
dole; 

Thine ease consume, content, and proud 


control, 
if s 
They feed the fires which burn within the 
soul 
Its utmost to inspire. The flames may 
blind, 


To ashes turn the toys thou did’st adore, 

But trust the light that shines. Fear not 
to mind 

The inner impulse urging thee from shore 

On stormy ventures. Quicken thy desires 

For ports beyond thy sight. Quench not 
the fires! 


—Selected. 


Tuesday 
Behold, I go forward.—Job rxiii. 8. 


Walk worthy of God, who hath called 
you unto his kingdom and glory —z Thess. 
1. 2, 

We are on a path which leads upward, 
by sure and steady steps, when we begin to 
look at our future selves with eyes of noble 
hope and clear purpose, and see our figures 
climbing, with patient, dauntless effort, 
towards the heights of true manhood and 
womanhood. Visions like these are Joseph’s 
dreams. They are stars for guidance. They 
are sheaves of promise. The very memory 
of them, if we cherish it, is a power of pure 
restraint and generous inspiration—Henry 
Van Dyke. 


Wednesday 


Of his kingdom there shall be no end.— 
Luke 1. 33. 


A Notse.ess, Patient SprpEr 


A noiseless; patient spider, 

I mark’d where, on a little promontory, it 
stood isolated; 

Mark’d how, to explore the vacant, vast 
surrounding 

It launch’d forth filament, filament, filament 
out of itself; 

Ever unreeling them—ever tirelessly speed- 
ing them. 

And you, O my soul, where you stand, 

Surrounded, surrounded, in measureless 
oceans ‘of space, 

Ceaselessly musing, venturing, throwing— 
seek the spheres, to connect them; 
Till the bridge you will need be form’d— 

till the ductile anchor hold; 
Till the gossamer thread you fling catch 
somewhere, O my soul. 


—Walt Whitman. 
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Thursday 


' And behold a ladder set up on the earth, 
and the top of it reached to heaven.—Gen. 
xxVM. 12, 


How does the soul grow? Not all in a 
minute ; 

Now it may lose ground, and now it may 
win it; 

Now it resolves, and again the will faileth; 

Now it rejoices, and now it bewaileth; 


Now its hopes fructify, then they are 
blighted ; 

Now it walks sunnily, now it gropes 
benighted ; 


Fed by discouragements, taught by disaster ; 
So it goes forward, now slower, now faster; 


Till, all the pain past, and failure made 
whole, 

It is tie and the Lord rules the 
soul, 


—Susan Coolidge. 


Heaven is not reached by a single bound; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 

And we mount to its summit round by 

round, 
—Josiah Gilbert Holland. 


Friday 


Let the heart of them rejoice that seek 
the Lord.—Ps. cv. 3. 


I cannot in the valley stay: 

The great horizons stretch away! 
The very cliffs that wall me round 
Are ladders unto higher ground. 


And heaven draws near as I ascend; 
The breeze invites, the stars befriend: 
All things are beckoning toward the Best: 
I climb to thee, my God, for rest! 
—Lucy Larcom. 


What height we know not, but the way we 
know 

And how by mounting ever we attain, 

And so climb on. It is the hour for souls. 


—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


Saturday 


Mine eyes are unto thee, O God the 
Lord: in thee is my trust—Ps. cxrli. 8. 


I Witt BE Worruy or It 


I may not reach the heights I seek. 
My untried strength may fail me, 
If half-way up the mountain peak 
Fierce tempests may assail me. 
But though that place I never gain, 
Herein lies comfort for my pain— 
I will be worthy of it. 


I may not triumph in success, 
Despite my earnest labor; 
I may not grasp results that bless 
The efforts of my neighbor. 
But though my goal I never see, 
This thought shall always dwell with me— 
I will be worthy of it. 


The golden glory of Love’s light 
May never fall on my way; 
My path may always lead through night, 
Like some deserted by-way. 
But though life’s dearest joy I miss, 
There lies a nameless strength in this— 
I will be worthy of it. 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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Western Conference Letter 


**A stake in the fob and a split in the 
profits,’’—this is the new gospel 
of industry 


ERNEST C. SMITH 


Straws show which way the wind blows. 
Another large Chicago firm has undertaken 
a new system of co-operation between itself 
and its employees. In this particular case 
a profit-sharing policy is adopted which 
makes each worker a partner, interested in 
the sale as well as the manufacture of the 
firm’s products. A special article in a 
Chicago daily newspaper, written by a keen 
observer, begins with the following state- 
ment: “Putting the soul back into business 
is now the concern of large employers. 

Close sympathetic relations between 
employer and employee are striven for. A 
stake in the job and a split in the profits 

is the principle fast being recog- 
nized. In some great plants and in some 
smaller ones industrial government of a 
democratic type is being set up.” 
not honestly say that the attitude of hostil- 
ity has been generally superseded by that 
of co-operation, but we may truthfully say 
that there is a distinct trend toward that 
desirable outcome. 

Just now the Victory Way on Michigan 
Avenue and all the thoroughfares in the 
Chicago loop are unusually crowded, es- 
pecially near the middle of the day. The 
Victory Loan is going very slowly and 
considerable anxiety is felt. The number 
of subscribers is not as great as in pre- 
ceding loans. In order to interest and ap- 
peal to the large body of possible small 
subscribers very strenuous advertising 
methods have been resorted to. Proces- 
sions headed with bands are the order of 
the day. Returned soldiers from overseas, 
wounded. soldiers, sailors from the Great 
Lakes Station, school battalions, fife and 
drum corps from various business and 
social organizations take turns in the daily 
parades. Daily flights of aviators and pro- 
grammes of music and dancing afternoon 
and evening in the beautiful Victory Forum 
- in Grant Park all combine to keep the com- 
munity excited and expectant. It seems 
unfortunate that we cannot in this country 
manage these loans as the French have 
done, but from the beginning the character- 
istic American advertising methods have 
been in vogue and apparently we must pur- 
sue them to the end with increasing insist- 
ence. 

Since our last letter two lecturers have 
been in the field, visiting churches in cer- 
tain parts of this district. Mrs. Paul M. 
Chamberlain, Alliance vice-president for 
the Western States, has visited the Alliances 
and churches at Iowa City, Sioux City, 
Duluth, and Virginia, at each place bring- 
ing a real inspiration and setting on foot 
some new constructive movements. Miss 
Minnie Packard, National Secretary of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, has 
visited Omaha and Lincoln in Nebraska, 
Sioux City, Des Moines, and Iowa City in 
Iowa, Urbana, Ill, and before leaving the 
district will speak in Indianapolis, Toledo, 
Ann Arbor, and Detroit. She occupied the 
pulpit at Iowa City on Sunday, May 4. 
She reports unions organized at every place 
so far visited where no union was in exist- 
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ence. She will deliver an address at the 
annual meeting of the Western Conference 
in Detroit. 

The Secretary gave his Sundays during 
April to Duluth, Iowa City, Detroit, and 
Hobart, Ind. He also met our people at 
Jackson, Mich., on a week-day evening and 
went with them into somewhat detailed 
consideration of the possibility of re-estab- 
lishing services. At the office he has been 
busy with final arrangements for the pro- 
gramme of the annual meeting, the details 
of candidating campaigns, and the prepara- 
tion of his annual report. 

At the time of the appearance of this 
letter the annual meeting of the Western 
Conference will have been held at Detroit. 
The conference sermon is to be preached 
by Rev. R. W. Boynton of Buffalo. Miss 
Lowell, president of the National Alliance, 
will give the principal address at the Al- 
liance session, and the directors from ten 
Western ‘States are expected to give their 
reports. Outside the business session the 
attention of the Conference will be directed 
to the problem of a clear vision as to the 
duty and opportunity of our church in the 
new world order which is now taking 
shape. Rev. Fred V. Hawley of Chicago 
will speak on “Monarchy versus Democ- 
racy in Theology,” and Rev. Curtis W. 
Reese of Des Moines on “Monarchy versus 
Democracy in Industry.” In another ses- 
sion Rev. George R. Dodson of St. Louis 


will speak on “The Vital Purpose of a Free |’ 


Church,” and Rev. Walter F. Greenman 
of Milwaukee on “Church Unity through 
Co-operative Service.” Miss Minnie Pack- 
ard will speak on “The Church and its 
Young People,” and Rey. George S. Yaple, 
associate minister of the North Woodward 
Avenue Congregational Church, Detroit, on 
“The Practical Side of - Sunday-school 
Teaching.” The Conference will conclude 
with a fellowship supper. 

The Toledo church, which has been with- 
out a resident minister for more than a 
year, has found its permanent leader in 
Rey. Horace Westwood, D.D., of Winni- 
peg. Dr. Westwood began his work in 
Toledo the first Sunday in April. The De- 
troit church, which entertained the Con- 
ference at its annual meeting, has chosen 
Rev. Augustus P. Reccord of Springfield, 
Mass., as its minister. Mr. Reccord will 
be present at the Conference. Rev. C. W. 
Porter-Shirley has accepted a call to the 
church at Geneseo, Ill, and commenced 
his pastorate on Easter Sunday. It is con- 
fidently expected that his coming to Gen- 
eseo will result in the resumption of ser- 
vices at Sheffield as well. The churches 
at Iowa City and Bloomington have ex- 
tended calls to ministers, but they have 
not yet received responses to their invita- 
tions. At Dayton the minister, Rev. John 
Morris Evans, has recently concluded a 
course of sermons on “What Liberals 
Think.” Through April and May he is 
giving a series of lectures in the parish 
hall on Monday evenings on “The Prin- 
ciples of Modern Education,” the lectures 
during May dealing especially with re- 
ligious education. 

The Men’s Club of the Omaha church is 
having most interesting meetings. It re- 
cently staged a debate on “The League of 
Nations” between former Senator Brown 
and D. M. Vinsonhaler, a former county 
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judge. The church was packed and people 
were turned away. ‘This was the first pub- 
lic debate on the subject in Omaha. The 
church has recently started an endowment 
find, the income of which may be used in 
the maintenance of the church building and 
for missionary activities, but not for cur- 
rent expenses of the church. The May cal- 
endar of the Church of the Messiah, St. 


-Louis, in the monthly letter of the minister, 


Rev. John W. Day, points out the unsatis- 
factory elements in our denominational sit- 
uation, and challenges to more intelligent 
and devoted effort. 

The letter follows :— 


The formation of a Laymen’s League indi- 
cates even more than appears in the extraor- 
dinary attendance of three hundred dele- 
gates representing one hundred and thirteen 
churches in seventeen States. It is a move- 
ment of candor and determination. The facts 
of our situation in this country are far from 
satisfactory. When a campaign shows no more 
success than ours has demonstrated, men ac- 
customed to test success by results more than 
by words ask questions without regard to per- 
sonal considerations, or denominational vanity. 
They throw off politic disguise and face the 
facts. The assembling of men in a meeting 
conducted without ministerial direction, offi- 
cered solely by laymen, with the adoption of 
a constitution which provides for efficient 
and permanent organization is an event of 
far-reaching import. ‘The appointment of Rev. 
Minot O. Simons to head a new department 
of Church Extension, and his address at the 
Laymen’s meeting, indicate a new purpose 
and more effective policy. If the promise in- 
dicated in this advance is realized, the open- 
ing of a new century in American Unitarianism+ 
will be signalized on the side of the people 
of our churches as Channing’s famous Balti- 
more sermon was the preachers’ trumpet call 
a century ago. The assertion of democracy 
is as good for a denomination as for a nation, 
and the substitution of wide participation and 
general information for select direction and 
limited understanding is a prediction quite 
likely to have striking fulfilment. Every effort 
to provide representation of our church failed, 
but a telegram of endorsement from the presi- 
dent of the board of trustees showed our 
sympathy, and it is sure that men from this 
church will bear a good part in the future 
work of the League. 


The church shows its faith by its works, 
sending largely increased contributions both 
to the Western Conference and to the 
American Unitarian Association. The 
principal speaker at the men’s dinner, held 
on April 30, was Lieut.-Col. Albert T. 
Perkins, who described the work of railway 
construction behind the lines in France. 
Capt. J. R. Hundley also spoke. 


YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 
TEMPLETON INN 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 
Open May 28th. 20th Season 
Most Modern and Complete Summer 

Hotel in New England. Quiet home- 

like atmosphere. Steam heat, electric 
, lighting, elevator, private baths. 
Altitude 1200 ft. Wonderful mountain scenery. 
May we send our Booklet? 
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Important 


In these days of conservation and scarcity 
of materials we request our subscribers 
kindly to send us notice of change of ad- 
dress at least one week in advance when- 
ever possible. } 
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The Thirty-fifth Church Congress of the 
Episcopal Church will be held on April 
29 at the Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine in New York. The purpose of the 
Congress is to hold an open forum for 
the Episcopal Church, where the impor- 
tant problems of the day may be discussed 
fairly, the hope being to lead to broader 
points of view. The strongest men of the 
Church have been asked to speak to the 
laymen and clergy. Among the subjects 
to be considered are the following: “Shall 
we retain the Old Testament in the Lec- 
tionary and in the Sunday-school?” “The 
Essentials of Prayer-Book Revision,” 
“Necessary Readjustments in the Training 
of the Ministry.” It would seem that 
such topics would bring much interesting 
discussion. 

At the annual meeting of the Brooklyn 
Sunday School Union, Rev: Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick of the Union Theological 
Seminary, Manhattan, gave an address on 
“The Kind of Christian we must have in 
the Day that is Just Ahead.” He said: 
“Nothing can take the place of the Sun- 
day-school in the life of our young peo- 
ple.” We must get the principles of Jesus 
into our natures by teaching our young 
folks. I take it there are some here who 
agree that changes must come in the 
Church. Denominational lines will change. 
We must have a League of Churches as 
well as a League of Nations. Christians 
are not divided about God, or Christ, or 
Christian ideals. What divides them? 
This,—“apostolic succession, ecclesiastical 
probity, minor things in their ritual and 
things that will not help the man on the 
street to understand God.” The Evan- 
gelical brethren are broadening so much 
that one may feel quite sure that before 
another year the Sunday School Union 
will invite the Unitarian little folks to 
join in the Anniversary Day parade, and 
not leave them out because they do not 
believe in the Trinity. 

This is the time of annual meetings 
both in churches and organizations con- 
nected with them. Word comes from the 
Fourth Church in Brooklyn, Rev. Nelson J. 
Springer, that the year closed with all 
debts paid, leaving a balance, and the so- 
ciety felt justified in raising the minister’s 
salary. An unusual service in this church 
was that of Good Friday, when a number 
of the parishioners gathered for. an hour 
of prayer, followed by communion. The 
new minister feels that the spirit of rever- 
ence is developed by such services, and 
his people respect this wish. 

The Flatbush Alliance has a Sunshine 
Club. The dues are only ten cents per 
month and the funds are used to send 
a nosegay whenever any Alliance member 
is sick or in trouble, a friendly note going 
at the same time. Last month a pretty 
thing was done. Three dollars was sent 
to the Alliance vice-president, Mrs. Will- 
iam Voigt, for her créche in France, in 
memory of a daughter of one of the mem- 
‘bers. In May comes the Guest Day. Re- 
becca Hooper Eastman will read some of 


her own stories. 
i At Unity Church, Rev. Mr. Kyle, a new]. 
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feature has been added,—the Sunday 
night forum, which will be open for the 
“free discussion of all spiritual, social, 
and political problems ‘when approached 
from the human point of view.” Dr. 
Charles Levermore was the first speaker, 
on “Conditions of Permanent Peace”; and 
on April 20, “Immigration Policy,” by Sid- 
ney L. Gulick, will be the topic. 

On Friday, April 11, the young people of 
New York and vicinity had a rally at the 
Church of Our Saviour, Brooklyn. It 
certainly looked as if there was interest in 
and loyalty to the Unitarian Church, 
when in spite of a very rainy night about 
eighty people came. The Brooklyn young 
folks were the hosts, and provided a boun- 
tiful supper. This was followed by an 
address by Miss Minnie Packard, on form- 
ing a Federation. The rest of the even- 
ing was spent in getting acquainted, and 
dancing. A fine delegation came from 
Montclair with Miss Lawrance, and Ruth- 
erford and Hackensack were well repre- 
sented. All the Brooklyn ministers came 
in during the evening. 

The night of the annual meeting at the 
Church of Our Saviour was another festal 
occasion, and the Samaritan Alliance gave 
a dinner. The people learned what had 
been the activities of the church during 
the past year. People often say, “Oh, I 
hate reports,’ but how can you know 
what is done by any organization if you 
do not have a report. The Willow Place 
Chapel and Columbia House work is in- 
teresting and there is never time enough 
to hear the many reports that come from 
there. The kindergarten has a waiting- 
list, and it is quite an honor in the neigh- 
borhood to belong to Columbia House kin- 
dergarten. Through The Alliance, $1,403 
was collected for the work of Chapel and 
Settlement. The newly organized Men’s 
Liberal Club is making great progress, 
sixty being present at the last gathering. 
The closing vesper service was conducted 
by the minister, Mr. Lathrop, and Chan- 
ning’s sermon on “Love to Christ” made a 
fitting end to the Lenten season. Mr. Lath- 
rop’s sermon on Easter, “The Heart’s 
Assurance,” brought comfort to many sad 
and weary people. “The Courage of Con- 
viction” and “The World Held Up” have 
been the subjects of other sermons this 
month. 

At the head of the calendar of Second 
Church, Brooklyn, are these words :— 


“This church stands for 


Personal integrity of character; 
Progressive service of mankind; 
Reverent freedom in religion. 


These constitute our whole creed. What 
can any one want broader or more inclu- 
sive?” 


WHITE &MOUNT. 
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The women here are still giving two 
days each week to Red Cross work, though 
the regular Alliance season closed April 
18. 

At Lenox Avenue, Manhattan, the sys- 
tem of sending circulars to church mem- 
bers and church neighbors has been con- 
tinued. This gives an invitation to the 
non-church-goer to come and accept the 
friendliness of the church, and acquaints 
all with the progress of the committee on 
getting an associate for Dr. Wright. Rev. 
Edmund H. Reeman, Rev. Ernest R. 
Akin, and on Easter, Edward How- 
ard Griggs, have filled the pulpit. Rev. 
Maxwell Savage was heard April 27. 

The Messiah Alliance Branch has had 
a most successful year. Much money has 
been raised, and, as usual here, given 
away most liberally to denominational 
work. I wish I might copy the whole list 
sent me by the president, Mrs. J. H. Am- 
brose, but can only have space for a few 
items. The Ministers’ Pension Fund re- 
ceives $25, and the Southern Circuit, 
Young People’s Religious Union, Carolina 
Industrial School, and the Pittsfield 
church, each $15. A _ gift of $50 was 
made toward the rebuilding of the 
church at Montclair, N.J., and a $50 bond 
of the new Victory Loan was given toward 
the Endowment Fund of the church 
on Easter Sunday. There are one hun- 
dred correspondents on the Post-Office 
Mission list. Plans are under way for 
a large fair to be held next November, 
of which Mrs. John Haynes Holmes is 
chairman. 

At All Souls, Dr. Sullivan’s sermons on 
problems of the day have come to a close, 
and the one on “Bolshevik-Socialism, 
Americanism, and the Moral Law” has 
been printed and is ready for distribu- 
tion. The Women’s Alliance of All Souls 
has published a memorial volume—a little 
book of meditations prepared by Dr. Slicer 
some time before his death, entitled “A 
Message for All Souls.” It is finely 
printed, and bound in limp brown leather, 
with a picture of the author as a frontis- 
piece. It is suggested that it will make 
a fitting gift-book for the Christmas sea- 
son, and orders will be received at any 
time. The price is $1.50, which covers the 
cost. The soldiers and sailors’ hour Fri- 
day afternoons has been most enjoyable 
both to the boys and to the church mem- 
bers who come to help in the entertain- 


ment, so many have taken hold, and 
unexpected talent has been brought 
forward. 


Flushing is planning its usual fair, 
which will be May 9. At the annual 
meeting, Miss Ida Slade was elected pres- 
ident. Five dollars has been given by this 
branch to the Ministers’ Pension Fund. 
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Laymen’s Mass Meeting, May 19 | 


Mr. Ernest G. Adams, temporary secre- 
tary of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
has issued the following notice :— 

“The Unitarian Laymen’s League invites 
all the members of this church who can 
possibly come, to attend a Mass Meeting to 
be held at Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., 
May 19, 1919, at 8 p.m. Both men and 
women are invited and it is earnestly 
hoped that a large representation from this 
church will be present. Speakers qualified 
to explain the aims and purposes of the 
League will be provided. 

“We are especially desirous of getting 
as large an attendance as possible from 
outside of Boston, for it goes without say- 
ing that a fine representation from distant 
points would be the most effective feature 
of the meeting and would draw special at- 
tention to the aims and purposes of a 
League which could induce so many to at- 
tend from distant places. 

“At the meeting, copies of the Revised 
Constitution of the League will be pre- 
sented, together with suggestions for the 
organization of the Chapters. Members of 
the Women’s Alliance and local Men’s 
Clubs are urgently requested to come. 

“Admission will be by ticket, free of 
cost. Please notify me how many tickets 
you will require and they will be for- 
warded at once.” 


The speakers at the meeting will. be 
former President William Howard Tait, 
Lieut. Paul S. Phalen, Dr. Ulysses G. B. 
Pierce, Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, and Mr. 
Ernest G. Adams. 

The entire floor of Tremont Temple will 
be reserved for the men. ‘Tickets should 
be secured from Mr. Adams as early as 
possible. 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Announcements 


The Maine Conference of Unitarian 
Churches will hold its fifty-sixth annual 
session with the Second Parish of Saco, 

Geeiine s10) and 11, 9. rates. halen, 
Secretary. 


The annual meeting of the Association 
of Unitarian Ministers’ Wives will be held 
Thursday afternoon, May 22, at three 
o’clock, with the president, Mrs. Samuel 
A. Eliot, at 25 Reservoir Street, Cambridge. 
The speakers are Mrs. William Laurence 
Sullivan of New York, and Mrs. Walter 
Samuel Swisher of New London, Conn., 
who has chosen for her subject, “Ministers’ 
Wives.” All Unitarian minsters’ wives and 
widows are cordially invited. Mrs. Carl G. 
Horst, Secretary. 


The Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice will hold its annual meeting in the 
Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, Mass., 
Thursday, May 22, at Io A.M. and 2 P.M. 
Address by the president, George Willis 
Cooke, on “The Future Work of the Fel- 
lowship.” Rev. Maxwell Savage, Rev. A. 
W. Littlefield, and Rev. C. W. Casson will 
speak on “The Aims and Work of the 
Fellowship.” In the afternoon, Rev. C. F. 
Potter will speak on “The Church and 
the Community.” Rev. Levi M. Powers, 
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Gloucester, president of the Universalist 
Commission on Social Service, will give an 
account of its work. The president of the 
Fellowship will give an address on “A 


World 


evening at 8, 
Square. 


League of Religions,” 


_ 


in Wesleyan Hail, 


on Sunday 
Copley 
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65.00 
200.00 
25.00 


100.00 
2.50 


10.00 


10.00 

5.00 
15.00 
25.00 


5.00 
25.00 
40.00 

5.00 


85.50 


200.00 
5.00 


25.00 


25.00 
95.35 
92.55 


5.00 
50.00 
10.00 
10.00 
21.00 


50.00 
3.00 
70.00 
5.00 


50.00 
477.88 
1.00 
1.00 


2.00 
5.00 
50.00 


25.00 
52.35 
45.35 


10.00 
30.00 
10.00 
159.70 
20.00 
700.00 


25.00 


50.00 


2.50 
20.00 
25.00 


25.00 


10.00 

2.00 
25.00 
16.00 
15.00 


5.00 


51.00 
5.00 


5.00 
5.00 
26.25 


10.00, 
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23. Erie, Pa., Branch Women’s Al- 

Vance secsesscseessceccovees 10.00 
23. Society in Norwell, Mass i alee atetele 50.00 
24. Liberal Christian Church, Wilton, 

N.H., to create a life mem- 

bership. ass sive etee ters 50.00 
24. Liberal Christian Church, Wilton, 6 

SA Ar yee a 31. 

24. Mrs. ie G. McKenzie, singe 

Once; WISe. <geaeeostneweatnas c 1.00 
24. Society in Dover; (NiH Sis c0 since 5.00 
24. Society in Cleveland, Ohio 255% 7 oe 1,603.73 
24. Society in Kennebunk, Me..... > 66.15 
24. First Parish, Portland, Me...... 178.45 
24. Society in Manchester, NBG eae 25.00 
24. Society in Charleston, S.C., ad- 

Citional, \seisiras wets ta carey rele 29.25 
24. Society in Greenfield, Mass..... 200.00 
24. Society in Ridgewood, N.J...... 15.00 
24. Westminster Congregational So- 

ciety, Providence, R.I......... 185.00 
24. Society in Windsor, Vt......... 20.00 
24. Congregational ded Easton- 

dale, Midsass ce ns5 oeac kiss smite 10.00 
24. Society in Erie, Pa., baddiiionalee 50.00 
25. Society in Rochester, N.Y...... 100.00 
25. Society in Roanoke, Va........ 5.00 
25. Society in Birmingham, Ala..... 14.97 
25. Society in Reading, Mass., to 

create a life membership....... 50.00 
25. ote in Reading, Mass........ 1.00 
25. F. A. Swezey, Wakonda, S.D.. 5.00 
25. Society in Plymouth, Mass...... 150.00 
25. First. Unitarian Church, Philadel- 

phia, Pa...... ion eis Spun 6 <ratey te 1,172.05 
25. Society in Fall River, Mass...... 300.00 


Complete Stocks 


of 
Table Linens Handkerchiefs 
White Goods Neckwear 
Art Embroideries Towels 
Upholsteries Rugs 
At Reasonable Prices 


T. D.Whitney Company 


EVERYTHING IN LINENS 
37-39 Temple Pl., 25 West St., Boston 


4 


B 


7% Preferred 
$102 per share 


Send for information on a company 25 
years old. 


Preferred stock callable at 120 per share. 
Sinking fund 5% net earnings for retir- 
ing this stock. 


Net assets, not counting good-will, pa- 
tents or trade-marks, after depreciation, 
are 234 times this issue. 


A Massachusetts corporation making a 
variety of products. 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire St., Boston 
Members New York & Boston Stock 


‘i 


* 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


It is still America’s 


duty to put bread 
upon the table of 
this hungry world. 


25. First Church, Boston, Mass...... 1,200.00 
25. Society in “Toledo, Ohio.. 170.00 
25. Society in San Antonio, Tex.. 6.00 
25. First Unitarian Society, Hyde 
PAP Rie Nea esate cc's e tales areivwt Le 30.00 
25. Society in Wayland, Mass., ad- 
CLITUO TAS oder athe tds e015 ' 5.00 
25. Barnstable, Mass., Branch Wo- 
BIEN Rye IB TICE is, sielera ais «e's iaiela 6 5.00 
26. Society in Kansas City, Mo. aie 25.00 
26. Society in Rowe, Mass....... ors 16,00 
26. Society in bah N. % ad- 
ditional .... 133.51 
26. Society in Pittsfield, *Mass., Re faddia 
Ona lliteatadtcte «sida x < ade Si 10.00 
26. Society in Santa Barbara, Calif. . : 208.00 
26. Society in Youngstown, Ohio.. 41.14 
26. Mrs. Jennie N. Gowing, Dublin, 
N. qe) OCG Ota ea eee 100.00 
26. Society in Paterson, N.J....... J 10.00 
26. Society in Washington, .D.C.... 525.00 
26. Society in Denver, Col..... AS 50.00 
26. Society in Los Angeles, Calif. 150.00 
(Shyla Og (2h eae es ae a 3.00 
26. Dover, N.H., Branch Women’s 
Alliance Nik Mialea mip'enid siclere 5.00 
28. First Congregational Society, West 
ridgewater, Mass. .........- 41.00 
28. First Italian Unitarian Church, 
WostOny yess, oe wishes aos vc Mamie 25.00 
28. Associate NIAINNELEO sec strc see) 22.00 
28. Society in. Dighton, Mass. ...... 26.00 
28. Society in Cincinnati, Ohio ...... 300.00 
28. Society in Detroit, Mich. ...... ae 200.00 
28. Society in Braintree, inti cs ccs 25.00 
28. Society: in Passaic, N.J. ........ 10.00 
28. Society in Sandwich, Mass. ..... 20.00 
28. Society in Orlando, Fla. ... ri 36.39 
28. Society in Virginia, Minn. . 15.00 
28. Church of the Unity and South 
Unitarian Memorial Church, 
Worcester WIAS#.  iarascacs e's 112.27 
28. Society in Bangor, Me., additional 39.00 
28. Third Congregational Society, Cam- 
Bridges Mass ..c% «ccs Gate 26.55 
28. First Congregational Society, Lex- 
ington, Mass., additional ..... 10.00 
28. Society in Dallas, Tex. ........ 125.00 
28. Society in Montreal, Canada oe 108.15 
28. Society in Spokane, Wash. ...... 100.00 
28. East Boston Unitarian Society, 
East Boston, Mass, .......... 50.00 
28. Society in Des Moines, Ia. .... 25.00 
28. Society in Chelmsford, Mass. .... 2.87 
28. Society in Chelmsford, Mass., to 
create a life membership ...... 50.00 
28. Society in Fresno, Calif., additional 23.50 
28. Society in Palo Alto, Calif. .... 50.00 
28. Society in Evanston, Ill. ...... 19.50 
28. Society in Westwood, Mass., ad- 
MIMO A ccs, Caley Seika wick 35.00 
28. Mrs. H. C. Jones, Baltimore, 
Ol eC. CRE 50.00 
28. Society in Baltimore, Md. ...... 300.00 
28. Society in Castine, Me. ....... 3.00 
28. Society in Beverly, Mass., addi- 
Tia) AS Se Sa eer 126.75 
28. Society in Haverhill, Mass., ‘ad- 
IESOD AMNION Geo es dokicicb asides « 31.51 
28. Society in Brockton, Mass., ad- 
GitiOdaler ees were, aches vicleis's co. 3.00 
28. Society in Omaha, Neb., to create 5 
a life membership ............ 50.00 
28. Society in Omaha, Neb. ........ 30.00 
28. Society in Scituate, Mass. ...... 24.50 
28. Mrs. = A. Robinson, Roslindale, 
NEMEBUNNES daisies aiayss kw ohn soe 5.00 
28. A. H. mt H. W. Pratt, Clinton, 
28. New Odean: La., Branch Women’s 
Hiamce os. eesseeeeeeeereees 15.00 
28. Society in Stoneham, Mass., ad- 
GitiOtial ah; wae ecccitiew slaae'a s'eis 7.06 
28. Society in Winchester, Mass... 362.00 
28. Newton Centre Unitarian Society, 
CY) Age 58 GRR eaaroeecee 62.66 


POINT BREEZE INN 


leeete? Me. Woods, fields and rocky seashores. 
An ideal place for a restful summer outing. Rates, 
; $12.50 up. Folder. J. H. Ambrose, Medomak, Me. 


The Christian Register 


28. Society in Sherborn, Mack e's ofc 10,00 
28. First Unitarian Society, San Fran- 
e1scoys Calif, ozawa ARTO tsa 00:0 428.40 
28. First Unitarian Society, Montague, 
LEE as MaRS 40 «nip igi 6) uae. 8.00 
29. Society i in Bellingham, Wash. .... 15.00 
29. Society in New London, Conn. .. 34.00 
29. Society in Littleton, N.H. ...... 10,00 
29. Society in Framingham, Mass. . 50.00 
29. Unitarian Church, Roslindale, 
‘Mass. . 2 asta ja:<\< 10,00 
29. Church of the Unity, Dorchester, 
Mass., additional .oeness-<»~ : 5.00 
29. First Parish, East Bridgewater, 
WER e lve sacs ert Bec S658868 50.68 
29. Society in Cohasset, Mass. ee 114.40 
29. Society i in North Andover, Mass.. 37.18 
29. Society in North Andover, Mass., 
to create a life membership fae 50.00 
29. Society in Lincolnville, Me. .... 2.00 
29. North Unitarian Church, New 
Bedford, Mass.:: jeu@leids sreiram < 3.00 
29. First Congregational Society, New 
Bedford, Mass: (cami osesin.n « 639.55 
29. Second Parish, Worcester, Mass., 
additional +... .cemWeles cw. ca 4.00 
29. First Unitarian Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. «i steewesieuccces« 200.00 
29. Society in Laconia, N.H. ...... 25.00 
29. Society in Berlin, Mass. ....... 15.00 
29. Society in Peterboro, N. im ad- 
ditional .....sseeegseseeeess 1.50 
29. Society in Portland, Ore... ay EERE 
tionial «...o:s'> «> naipietaeenearh viel aes 200.59 
29. Society in Taunton, Mass. Pwae ae 350.32 
29. Society in Lancaster, Pa. ...... 25.00 
29. First Parish, Brookline, Mass., ad- 
ditional ..... RACER ie ins Keres 3.00 
29. Society in Burlington, Vt. aie = 264.13 
29. Society in St. Cloud, Minn. .... 25.00 
29. Mrs. Sarah Draper, Canton, Mass. 10.00 
29. Society in Troy, MGine és sce 17.50 
29. Society in Whitman, RAABS so 0,0.0. 0 61.50 
29. Society in Helena, Mont. ...... 20.00 
29. First Unitarian Society, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. ....... ae aKanine 150.00 
29. Society in Urbana, Til. ........ 15.00 
2q. Society in Iowa City, Ia. ...... 10.00 
29. First Unitarian Society, Seattle, 
Wash. .....5 PaEMe ae v'eaias oc 50.00 
29. Society in Danvers, Mass. .....- 50.00 
29. First Unitarian Parish, South 
Natick, .Mas#nusiamienisras © e.0r< 0 17.12 
29. Society in Lynn, Mass. ........ 425.00 
29. Society in Lynn, Mass., to create a 
life membership Peace. 50.00 
29. Society in Northboro, Mass. .... 14.00 
29. Society in Tyngsboro, Mass., << 
ditional ..... Sole diptel sae « 10.00 
29. Society in Melrose, Mass. Migs secu O82 
29. Society in Syracuse, N.Y. ...... 250.00 
29. Sunday School, Lancaster, Pa. .. 5.00 
29. Sunday School, Florence, Mass. .. 5.00 


. Society in Duxbury, Mass. { 
. Society in Burlington, Vt., addi- 


10.00 


tional .. «wena et aialale-s) eisie sis. 1.00 
. Society in Weston, Mass. ..... 1,000.00 
. Second Unitarian Society, West 

Somerville, Migasaiawies sa00< 0 00 7.00 
. Society in Marietta, Ohio, addi- 

tional .. Fiemme cccces 51.26 
. First Unitarian Soaigty. West New- 

ton, Mass. eae Pir man e's « 1,200.00 
. Society in Needham, SViase, 4anee 3 50.00 
. Society in West Upton, Mass. ... 50.00 
. Hawes Unitarian Congregational 

Church, South Boston, Mass.. 46.69 
. Society in Nashua, N.H. ...... 140.56 
. First Congregational Society, 

Quincy, Mid sasmpmaisieeis « « «5 se 203.22 
. Second Church, Marshfield Hills, 

Mass. «ss sisleiafare aoe cone 10.00 
. First Parish, Binehawk Mass. .. 180.47 
. Society in Ann Arbor, Michigan .. 25.00 
. Society in Lowell, Wit. ae 251.41 
. Westminster Congregational So- 

ciety, Providence, R.I., addi- 

tional . Sos ws meetnae se ee aes « 10,01 
. Society in Brewster, Mass. ...... 24.00 
. First Church, yen php ., addi- ‘ 

tional . OnGaon sateiticte 100.00 
. Society in “Westford, Mass. ia a 25.35 
. Society in Saco, Maine Mat thon s 52.25 
. Miss Ellen S. been ve Cambridge, 

Massé.. ie:s + siete Melanie ice acac 5.00 
. Mrs. Susan M. * Barker, Ayer, 

Mass., additional .... . 1.00 
. Society in Jacksonville, Rlcrida.- ave 50.00 
. Society in Hanska, Minn. ...... 30.00 
. Society in Geneseo, Ill. ......... 10.00 


. Society in Waverley, Mass. .... 5.00 
. Society in Toronto, Canada, addi- 


° 
; tional Js. cseseliccaasitasscss 25.00 
30. Society in Shirley, Mass. ...... 20.00 
30. Shirley, Mass., Branch Women’s 
Alliance +: ofateiatnremne Mey. eye vm .a'ec 5.00 
30. Society in Flushing, N. Y. f 25.00 
30. Channing Religious Society, New- 
ton, Mass, .........,. ecr aiews 232.12 
30. Society in Concord, 1) le i a 210.29 
30. Concord, N.H. Branch Women’s 
Alliances ... jstpaeieentaw anol. 6.c,3 25.00 
30. Church of The Messiah, New York 
ity ANY sv oleeieaiarela is 95 scaler 655.00 
30. Society in Uxbridge, Mass. .. .. 100.00 
30. Society in Harvard, Mass, ..... 77.25 


% 


30. Congregational Unitarian Society, 
Andover, Nils sone se atetas 
30. Bee Souls’ Church, Potter Place, 


30. Mr. s E. “Logan, St. John, NB. 3.00 


30. Society in Albany, N.Y. ...... 50.00 
30. Society in Yarmouth, Me. ...... 25.00 
30. Society in New Orleans, Ma ie aisrein 183.50 
30. Society in Weston, Mass., addi- 

tional)’. 3% a, sljctehaie os simerein rae 10.00 
30. Society in Hudson, Mass. .. her 69.25 
30. Society in Poughkeepsie, N.Y. .. 20.00 
30. First Parish, Cambridge, Mass., 

additional (including $83. for 

the new work in Egypt) ...... 670.00 


FOR RENT.—Maine coast: Furnished house, delightful 
situation in small village facing harbor and ocean. Five 
bed-chambers, bath, fireplaces, screened porch. Garage, 
Near splendid beach, Cool, quiet, surrounded by woods. 
Write “ Prospect,”’ care CuristiAN REGISTER. 


YOUNG INDI 


Rev. Dr. J. T. Sunderland as by far ‘the best and most re- 
liable source of information relating to India. 
in every public and private library. $1.50 a year. Ad- 
dress, 1400 Broadway, New York City. 


the monthly organ of the 
India Home Rule League of 
¥ America, is recommended by 


It should be 


Subject: 


524 ANNUAL CONVENTION AND FESTIVAL 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION 


Friday, May 23, 1919 


Fripay, May 23, 10 AM. THE CONVENTION. Lori- 


mer Hall, Tremont Temple. 
“The Community Church: Is it the Next 
Step in Democratic Religion?” 


The President, John Haynes Holmes, in the chair. 
Addresses by 


Frmay, May 23. 


General Subject: 


John Haynes Holmes, Founder of the Community 
Church of New York Ci ity, Editor of Unity, 

Elvin J. Prescott, Minister of the Community 
Church, Westwood, Mass. 

Witt Colyer, formerly Lecturer for the British 
Labor Churches. 

George W. Coleman, Director of the Ford Hall 
Meetings. 


Open to the Public. 


(Luncheon at one o’clock.) THE 
FESTIVAL. Hotel Westminster, Trinity Place 
and St. James Avenue, Copley Square. 
“Democracy and Religion in Social 
Action” (a continuation of the discussion of the 
morning, with special reference to some of the 
pressing problems of our time). 

Toastmaster, George Grover Mills, Secretary, 

Free Religious Association. 


Brief Addresses by John Haynes Holmes, President, 


General Subject: 


Free Religious Association; Charles F. Dole, 
Author, Preacher, Champion of Unpopular 
Causes; Charles Fleischer, Leader, Sunday 
Commons, Boston; Jessica Wien Henderson, 
Humanitarian and Publicist; Frank Carlton Doan, 
Author, ‘Religion and the Modern Mind”; 
William DeKerlor, Philosopher and Teacher, of 
Poland; Charles Oy Ramsay, Attorney-at- Law, 
Lecturer, and Rationalist; Henry W. Pinkham, 
Independent Preacher and Critic; Harry Levi, 
Rabbi, Temple Israel, Boston; George Nasmyth, 
Author, “Social Progress and the Darwinian 
Theory.” 


Tickets to the luncheon (buffet), one dollar each, may 


be obtained by mail or in person at the ‘office 
of the Association, 31 Trinity Place, Boston. 
Checks may be made payable to The Free 
Religious Association of America. 


For tickets by mail, self-addressed stamped envelope 


should be sent. 


Frmay, May 23, 8 p.m. ANNUAL BUSINESS AND 


FELLOWSHIP MEETING. Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, 3 Joy Street, Boston. 
“Free Religion: To-day and 


To-morrow.” 


The President, John Haynes Holmes, will preside. 


Review of the year’s work, election of officers, 
discussion, and action on plans and policies 
for the ensuing year. 

Musical programme by John Orth, pianistfand 
composer. 

Refreshments. 


Thefmembers offthe Association and all interested in 
faa its work are reminded that the annual fees are 


now due, Regular members pay $3, which en- 
titles to the weekly andgmonthly publications; 
supporting@members, $5 to $10; sustaining 
members, $10 to_$50. 


Those ordering Festival tickets by mail may, for 


convenience, if they wish, include payment for 
membership and subscription in the same remit- 
tance. 


For tickets¥by mail, self-addressed stamped envelope 


should be sent. 


30. Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, 


IN ceremee soot eleeic.s clea 6 aesrcete 248.60 
30. John L. McMillan, New Liskeard, 
Ontario, Canada --...')......% 5.00 
30. Society in Kingston, Mass. ..., 71.30 
30. Miss Dora G. Calder, Brookline, 
MVERRGAM Sore folate Sue wivlt Gta ain Mee 5.00 
30. Marmora Devoe Moody, Seattle, 
INV Wen Aas sis cieiitie os states + Goines « 5.00 
30. Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
WAR Sa PM i oe ences ees te encee 3,281.71 
30. Unitarian. Church of All Souls 
(correspondence), to create life 
memberships .......+-+++s++ee- 100.00 
30. Society in Oakland, Calif. ...... 20.00 
30. All Souls Church, Winnipeg, Man., 
KuancoWitse'stats vio eel cis cle clea str’ 40.00 
30. Society in Waltham, Mass., addi- 
RIEL PE Tu akc bee dots bitline 3.00 
30. Society in Lincoln, Neb. ....... 12.00 
30. University Unitarian Church, 
Seattle OW asad fied cede eoeiew 2,00 
30. University Unitarian Church, 
Seattle, Wash., to create a life 
POATIDELSIMD ~ |yinjv\'s eigirtos oe 3» ose 50.00 
30. Society in Chattanooga, Tenn., ad- 
ditional .......sseeeseeeeeers 23.00 
30. Society in Hartford, Conn. (in- 
cluding $50.00 “in loving mem- 
ory of Rev. Joseph L. Waite’’). 148.58 
30. Cincinnati, Ohio, Branch Women’s 
j (AUGER Nt ces atyis ile a hole e's’ cele ce a 10.00 
Rote EG, vor OV she Sie ise ss Sinsea,- ose 500.00 
30. First Congregational Society, 
Bridgewater, Mass. .......++-s 56.06 
30. Society in Orange, N.J. .....+-+ 50.00 
30. Unity Church, Chicago, Ill. .... 25.00 
30. Society in Dallas, Tex., addi- 
TIORIME C0 ofs,€,< othe Oe, aterm hice le 15.00 
30. First Unitarian Society, Chicago, 
DS. ha <Wuce Let clarioe  acee a’ 50.00 
30. Society in Indianapolis, Ind. .... 150.00 
30. Western Unitarian Conference .. 5.00 
30. Society in Clinton, Mass., addi- 
Bitigia lot. S overt o$ 41a: s0615:s aa eb ees “ 5.00 
30. Society in Harvard, Mass., addi- 
Mei N) BLT tas, vioterece nlato ts peas Re 5.00 
30. Society in Amherst, Mass. ...... 15.00 
30. Society in Shoal Lake, Man., 
Candas bis’ anearebwisld's ee cie,e + 15.00 
30. Unitarian Laymen’s League...... 780.57 
30. Society in Chestnut Hill, Mass., 
RO GELLGRAT I cies (aleruieipisisie.p als 6/0 'up 40.00 
30. Society in Dover, Mass. ....++++ 10.00 
30. Society in Waterville, Me. ..... . 58.00 
30. Society in Melrose, Mass., addi- 
ritate 1 Ul aye A er eA 5.00 
30. Society in Alton, Ill., additional. 69.00 
30. Society in Hartford, Conn., addi- 
EAOMEU A ciple Wie las: d ae ales. okie > 90a 5.00 
30. Society in San Diego, Celik. neicie 100.00 
30. Society in Kalamazoo, Mich. .... 15.00 
30. Society in Louisville, Ky. ...... 100.00 
30. Society in Winchendon, Mass., ad- 
MAYEIORIAN Facey UaTife elo 5 os heey nie/s ian 380 2.00 
30 rs. C. E. Colburn, Leominster, 
1 Ee ean Anat Sen ions oe 20.00 
30. First Parish, Brookline, Mass., 
additional .....+.+eseeeeeeees 5.00 
30. Society in Concord, N.H., addi- 
TIOMANT Bec slate oo ad vege scaeietrs 12.00 
30. Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, 
WA cass cn wrle arte ares heres tts 10.00 
30. Exeter, N. H., Branch Women’s 
Alliance ss .ssee eee ee ener eres 5.00 
30. Society in Hemet, CHa oan fee 20.00 
30. Society in Dayton, hid: ove. 50,00 
30. Third Unitarian Congregational 
Society, Brooklyn, N.Y. .....- 51.51 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
April 21. Sunday School, Haverhill, Mass. 2.40 
22. Miss Edith Howard, West 
Bridgewater, Mass........+.+s ’ 5.00 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicr-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secrrrary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


The Christian Register 


22. All Souls Church, New. York, 
N.Y. 


soc n ale «alu Ghoteretatetee tee 25.00 

29. Sunday School, Taunton, ‘Mass... 25.00 

30. Sunday School, Hopedale, Mass.. 10,00 
30. Hawes Unitarian Sunday School, 

South Boston, Mass, ........ 5.00 

30. Sunday School, Nashua, N.H. .. 10,00 

30. Sunday School, Cleveland, Ohio .. 10.75 

30. Sunday School, Burlington, Vt... 15.00 

30. Sunday School, Laconia, N.H.... 5.00 

30. Society in Barre, Mass. .......% 10.00 


30. Sunday School, Keene, N.H. .... 3.89 


ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 


EDUCATION 
April 22. wife School, Green Harbor, 
900 do wee Slee Roe Het 1.00 
23; Sitar School, Brattleboro, Vt.. 3.00 
23. Sunday School, Charleston, S.C.. 3.00 
23. Sunday School, Norwell, ‘Mase... 10.00 
26. Sunday School, Westminster Con- 
gregational Society, Providence, 
Rilke .s. s0a/eiste niugueiele's ikea 15.00 
26. Sunday Schools of the Church of 
the Unity and South Memorial 
Church, Worcester, Mass...... 5.00 
26. Sunday School, Meadville, Pa.... 5.00 


26. Sunday School, Detroit, Mich... 20.00 
30. Sunday School, All Souls Church, 

Winnipeg, Man., Canada, ... 22.47 
30. Sunday School, North Andover, 

Magia: ois.0:0 0: «a eetmiale Es 10.00 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


HOTEL SOMERSET 
Wednesday, May 21, 1919 


Dinner will be served at 6 p.m. 


The speakers will be Ex-President Will- 
iam H. Taft, Dr. Lee S. McCollester, Rey. 
Frederic H. Kent, and Prof. Roger B. Mer= 
riman. 


Tickets on sale at 15% Beacon Streét, Schoenhof’s 
Bookstore, on and after Wednesday, May 14, between 
the hours of 9 and 5 o'clock. 


Dinner tickets $2.50. Tickets for the speaking: 
floor $1.00, box seats 75 and 50 cents. 


Application for tickets may be made to the Secre- 
tary, accompanied by check, and will be filled in the 
order received, 


Music as usual during the evening. 
Speaking will begin at 7.30 o'clock. 


N. Winturop Rosrinson, Secretary. 
95 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society 


ANNUAL MEETING 
Thursday, May 22, 1919 


Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, Boston 


Forenoon Session. 


10.00 Devotional Service. cendnias by Rev. 
F. Pratt, Sanford, M ee eorky 
10.10 Transaction of ae 
Minutes of last meeting. Appointment of Com- 
mittees. Report of the’ Clerk, Miss Mar- 
guerite Emilio. Report of the Treasurer, 
Mr. George R. Ferguson. 
10.25 Repere of Standing Committees:— 
- “Religion in the Home,” by Mrs. Clara B, 
Beatley. 
at 2. "sna toa Extension,” by Mrs. Emma 


N 
10.55 Address, ‘ ‘Hymns for the Church School and How 
to Sing Them,” by Prof. H. Augustine Smith 
of Boston University. Prof. Smith will lead the 
audience in singing hymns in demonstration of 
his methods. 
12.25 Election of Officers, 


Afternoon Session. 


2.00 ee Report on Election of Officers. Unfinished 
usiness. 

2.10 Address, “Religious Education for - pgm d 2 
Rey. Florence Buck. Di a 

3.00 Address, “How to Teach Religion,’ by. Prof. Her- 
man H. Horne of New York Uni iversity. Dis- 

"cussion. 4 4 : 
4.00 Adjournment. } 


bal 
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30. Sunday School, Los Angeles, 
Cabs he so a tet meee ass 10.00 

30. Channing Church, ‘Newton, Mass., 
Branch Women’s Alliance eee 10.00 
‘ $59,727.97 


Henry M. WiuuiaAMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Flowers for Anniversary Week 


The flowers arranged with marvellous 
skill and charm by Mrs. Peterson at Uni- 
tarian Headquarters have added greatly to 
the pleasure of the visitors during Anni- 
versary Week and have spoken their own 
welcome. Will those who have given at 
Mrs. Peterson’s request continue in mem- 
ory of her? The flowers should be sent 
to 25 Beacon Street early each day, be- 
ginning Monday, May to. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association for the choice of officers 
and the transaction of other business will be 
held in Boston, Mass., at Tremont Temple, on 
Tuesday, May 20, 1919, beginning at 10.00 A.M. 


LOUIS C. CORNISH, Secretary. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF RELIGIOUS LIBERALS 


Organized at Philadelphia in 1908, it has held eight 
congresses in Philadelphia, New York City, Rochester, 
abe Oakland, Calif., Pittsburgh, Pa., and Boston, 
Mass. ———— 

Prof. Jesse H. Holmes, Ph.D., President, Swarth- 
more College, Pa. Charles W. Wendte, D.D., Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, 165 Hlunnewell Avenue, Newton, Mass. 
(to whom application for membership at $1 may be ad- 
dressed). 


NINTH CONGRESS 


Saturday, May 31, and Sunday, June 1, 1919, 
WITH THE P 
Progressive Friends at 

Longwood (Kennett), Chester County, Pa. 

Saturday a.m. 10 o'clock, First Session. 
Topic: The Supreme Loyalties. F 

1. To One’s Own Conscience. Address, Prof. Paul 
M. Pearson, Ph.D., Swarthmore College. 

2. To the Ideal. Address, Prof. Leslie P. Hill, 
Cheyney School for Teachers. 

3. To Family and Home. Address, Prof. Anna 
Garlin Spenter, New York City. 

4. To the Nation. Address, William L, Sullivan, 
D.D., New York City. . 

5. To the Brotherhood of Man. Address, Prof. 
Jesse H. Holmes, Ph.D., Swarthmore College. 


Saturday p.m. 2 o'clock. Second Session. 
Topic: National Tasks that Await Us. 

1. The Replacement of the War-Spirit with Peace- 
ful Activities and the Ideals of Social Service and 
Universal Brotherhood. Address, Frederick Lynch, D.D., 
New York City. 

2. The  Social-Economic Reorganization of the 
Nation. Addresses, Emerson P. Harris, Montclair; 
Raymond Bye. 

3. The Religious Rebirth of the Nation. Address, 
J. Clarence Lee, D.D., Philadelphia. 

4. The Fulfilment of International Obligations. A 
World League of Nations. Address, Prof. Morris 
Jastrow, Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. 


Sunday a.m. 10 o’clock. Third Session. 

Topic: The Nature and Possibilities of Interde- 

nominational Fellowship. 

Address, Franklin C. Southworth, D.D., President 
Meadville Theological School. 

11.30. A Commemoration of Frederick A. Hinckley, 
late President of the Society of Progressive Friends. 
e Acro) Anna Garlin Spencer and Elizabeth Powell 

ond. 


Sunday p.m. 2 o'clock. Fourth Session. 
Topic: The Sympathy of World Religions. 

1. The Possibility of a Universal Religion. Ad- 
dress, Cha W. Wendte, D.D. 

2. A World-League of Religions. Address, Henry 
Berkowitz, D.D., Philadelphia. 

3. The Shanghai Conferences of World-Religions. 
Address, Gilbert Reid, D.D., of China. 

Week-day trains leave Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia, for Kennett (33 miles), at 7.10, 10.40, 2.45, 
4.30, 5.46, 7.32. Leave Kennett at 6.52, 8.26, 11.08, 
2.49, §.55, 10.23 

n Sunday, ‘oe Broad Street 7.45, 12.35, 7.32. 
Pee Kennett at 7.17, 4.25, 6.53. Auto service pro- 


vided at Kennett to Longw meeting-house and re- 
turn. Lunches on the grounds. Hotel, and inal “bos 


pitalities. ; woh vata! 
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| UNSEEN ALLIES ARE NEAR! 


Like pilgrims marching, the Unitarians are beginning the 
journey to Boston for the meetings of Anniversary Week. 
Ministers will come who have held lonely posts in the face 
of difficulties and hardship, and who will seek new strength 
for courageous service. From communities widely separated, 
people will come for reunion and fellowship. For a little 
time there will be hundreds who will turn from the problems 
that test their faith, and the duties that tax their strength, 
and who will seek and find spiritual renewal. 


“As iron sharpeneth iron, so the face of a man that of 
his friend,” says an ancient proverb. Many will experience 
this truth of precious human comradeship in a great enter- 
prise. Our people should come with great expectations. 
Bring your faith which has clarified itself in service! 
Bring your fidelity tested in life’s absorbing duties! 
Bring your loyalty glowing anew because of the supreme 
experiences of the war, iow happily ended! Bring the 
tenderness of your affections, touched by the greatness of 
human needs, and your sympathies stirred by human 
suffering. 


But come for renewed consecration. This fellowship 
of liberal churches is about to begin new spiritual adven- 
tures in a new world. All the Divine Powers are the un- 
‘seen allies of chivalrous souls. 


“Please, mum, there ain’t no coal left 
in the cellar.” “Why on earth didn’t you 
tell me before?” “Because there was some 
then.”—London Opinion. 


“Was he cool when you told him there 
was a burglar in the house?” “Cool? I 
should say he was cool. Why, his teeth 
chattered.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


“O Mr. Aviator, what do you put that big 
fan out front for?” says the eager young 
lady. “Why, sometimes I go up to the 
Milky Way, and, after churning around a 
bit, the fan comes down all covered with 
cheese.” 


"“That was a great speech you made the 
other day,” exclaimed the admiring friend. 
“I’m afraid,’ replied Senator Sorghum, 
sadly, “that I am getting to be one of these 
silver-tongued orators. A number of peo- 
ple have told me it was a great speech, but 
none of them seem able to remember what 
I said.’,—Washington Star. 


Alfred Noyes was complaining about a 
harsh critic. “This critic’s work,” he said, 
“reminds me in its unsparing harshness of 
a dialogue between two villagers. “There 
goes Bill Smith,’ said the first villager. 
‘Bill ain’t the same man he used to be.’ 
‘No,’ said the second villager, ‘and he never 
was.’”—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


At a teachers’ institute in an Eastern city 
a speaker said that, in his opinion, “the 
trouble with the public school system of to- 
day is, the teachers are afraid of the prin- 
cipals, the principals are afraid of the su- 
perintendent, he is afraid of the school com- 
mittee, they are afraid of the parents, the 
parents are afraid of the children, and the 
children are afraid of nobody!”’—Life. 


The reporter, his fresh young face alight 
with enthusiasm, was interviewing the col- 
ored man who had lived one hundred and 
ten years; and the colored man, with fame 
perched on his doorstep, in a straw hat 
and with ready pencil, was doing his best. 
“No, sah,” replied the colored centenarian 
plus. “Ah used to ’membah seein’ Lincoln. 
But since I jined de African Methodist 
Church Ah doan’ ’member seein’ him no 
moah.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 


“Have you any one in court who will 
vouch for your good character?” asked the 
magistrate of a man charged with a petty 
offence. “Yes, sir,” said the defendant; 
“there is the head constable.’ The head 
constable was amazed. *‘Why, your Wor- 
ship, I don’t even know the man,” he pro- 
tested. “Now, sir,” broke in the culprit, 
“T have lived in the town for twenty years 
and if the head constable don’t know me 
yet, isn’t that a character for you?”—San 
Francisco Argonaut. 


Miss Blank, who wished to become a 
candidate for the position of teacher in the 
public schools, went up for examination re- 
cently. She was called upon to read a pas- 
sage from “Macbeth” which closes with the 
words which Macbeth speaks to Lady Mac- 
beth, “Prithee, come with me.” “And 
what,” asked the examiner, “do you under- 
stand ‘prithee’ to mean?” “I understand it 
to be a corruption of ‘pray thee,’” replied 
the would-be teacher, surprised at so trivial 
a question. “I am glad,” said the examiner. 
“The lady who came just before you as- 
sured me that it was the Christian name 
of Macbeth’s wife.”—Judge. 
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; Be STE RENSO 
ma f b> Pix 

Our Spiral 

Under- 


ASH BARREL 
TRUCK 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. 
Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. 
ground Garbage Receivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUB ON EACH 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 FARRAR STREET = = LYNN, MASS. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(x) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you THE REGISTER 


for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Elm Avenue, 
Lexington. Rev. John M. Wilson, minister. Morning 
service at 10.40. Sunday-school at 9.30 A.M. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot and 
Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. Rev. James A. Fairley, 
minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday-school at 12. 


CHRIST CHURCH OF DORCHESTER, Dorchester 
Avenue and Dix Street. Rev. W. A. Marzolf, minister. 
Church school at 9.45 a.m. Hale and Howe classes. at 
12.15. Service of worship and sermon at 11. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Vesper ser- 
vice (all seats free) at 4. Church school at 9.45. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Lee S 
McCollester, D.D., will preach. Service at1z A.M. Sun- 
day-school at 9.15 A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. Rev. 
James De Normandie, minister emeritus. Rev. Miles 
Hanson, minister, will preach Sunday, May 18, _ Service. 
1rA.M. Monthly Book Sermon, “The Science of Power,” 
by Benjamin Kidd. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner Warren 
Street and Elm Hill Avenue. The friends of All Souls 
have decided to continue the evening services each Sunday 
throughout the season. Hearty invitations are given to 
all friends. ‘The Rev. Miles Hanson will be the preacher. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 
minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 A.M. Morning service, 
10.30. Communion service on first Sunday of the month. 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10.30 A.M. 
Dr. Brown will preach. Service in Italian, 7.30 P.M. 
Church open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, wi 
preach Sunday, May 18. Church service at 11. Church 
schoo] at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. Cordial welcome. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton Street. Church 
office, 1634 Union Trust Building. Rev. John Malick, 
minister, Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus. 
Church schoo] and kindergarten at 9.45 A.M. Service of 
worship and sermon at1z1 A.M. The minister will preach. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated c in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. , 
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PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


FIFTY VOLUNTEERS WANTED 


to enlist as candidates for the 

CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 
in a campaign for a reconstructed church and 
nation in the spirit which won the victory at 
Chateau Thierry and St. Mihiel. Such yolun- 
teers are needed at once in Unitarian pulpits and 
may be trained for service at the 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pa. 


Autumn Quarter begins September 24; Summer Quarter 
(at Chicago) begins June 16. | Travelling fellowships 
viding for further study at foreign universities available at 


will | graduation. Scholarships available fora limited number 
of Western ministers for the summer session at Chicago. 


Apply to Rev. F. C. Sourxworts, D.D., LL.D., President 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAFT 
Springfield, Mass. 


Model practice house. One year course. 


Directors : 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register rx 


